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THe development of American education 
has been beset from the outset by handicaps 
and obstacles, many of which undoubtedly 
confront our fellow-workers in other coun- 
tries, but some of which are indigenous, so 
to speak, to our own soil, growing out of 
our own peculiar traditions and mores: our 
deep-seated and thoroughly dynamic ideals 
of local self-government ; the diverse stand- 
ards of our conglomerate population; the 
sharply contrasting needs and interests of 
our urban and rural people; our fondness 
for quantity-production and our delight in 
numerical magnitudes; our distrust of the 
expert; our zeal in making laws and our 
zest in breaking them; and a host of other 
factors and forees, many of which work 
in quite opposite directions, but all of 
which have cooperated to make extremely 
difficult the development of an educational 
which would be constructively 
effective on a nation-wide basis. 

And yet these unique factors in our 
problem, even though they have consti- 
tuted handicaps to educational 
effort, have also been, perhaps for that very 
reason, a stimulating challenge, the con- 


system 


serious 


1928, in the 


offered especially 


1A lecture given December 18, 
course, ‘‘ American Educators,’’ 
for foreign students by the International Institute 


of Teachers College. 


tinued response to which has resulted in 
progress of a most substantial sort, with 
promises for the future that should give 
hope and inspiration to those in other 
countries who are facing problems similar 
in difficulty although in many instances 
quite different in kind. 

The advancement in the status of the 
teacher’s calling, while the most recent of 
the large developments in American educa- 
tion, is in some respects the most significant 
and promises for the future the most far- 
reaching results. It is also, I believe, a 
development quite unprecedented in the 
history of education and, so far as I know, 
it is unparalleled in other countries. 

In reviewing the handicaps that have 
beset this development, it goes without 
saying that many of them are not at all 
peculiar to our country. Something akin 
the 


especially in the lower schools, has found 


to contempt for work of teaching, 
expression, I suppose, in all ages and in all 
It was the Englishman, Bernard 
the 
‘‘Those who can, do; those who can not, 
teach.’’ The 
ponderous effort to explain why Samuel 


climes. 


Shaw, who coined famous epigram, 


immortal Boswell, in a 
Johnson was so complete and pitiable a 
failure as a teacher of youth, ventured the 


following sage reflection : 
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The art of communicating instruction, of what- 
ever kind, is much to be valued; and I have ever 
thought that those who devote themselves to this 
employment, and do their duty with diligence and 
success, are entitled to very high respect from the 
community, as Johnson himself often maintained. 
Yet I am of the opinion that the greatest abilities 
are not only not required in this office, but render 
a man less fit for it. 

While this patronizing attitude of thinly 
veiled contempt for the work of teaching is 
no new thing and not at all confined to our 
own country, I believe that it has consti- 
tuted a far more serious handicap to the 
development of our profession here than it 
has elsewhere. 

In the first place, until recently, the 
teaching-personnel of our public schools 
has been transient and unstable. Twenty 
years ago, the average period of service of 
the public-school teacher was not more than 
four years, which meant that tens of thou- 
sands of teachers remained only one, two 
or three years in the service. The occupa- 
tion was distinctly recognized in most com- 
munities as temporary, and those who from 
foree of circumstances were compelled to 
make it a life work were naturally regarded 
with something akin to pity. For the able 
and ambitious, teaching was openly taken 
up as a stepping-stone to what both the 
teacher and the public thought of as 
worthier callings. One of the early uni- 
versity professors of education, in whose 
classes I sat thirty years ago, laughingly 
referred to public-school teachers as a 
group made up chiefly of immature women 
and feeble men. 

Along with this condition, of course, 
went the parallel fact that the teachers as 
a whole were pitifully unprepared for their 
work. Twenty years ago, more than a 
majority of the public-school teachers had 
had no education beyond the high school, 
and more than ten thousand were limited 
in their education to what the elementary 
school provided. 
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Although every state maintained profes- 
sional schools for teachers, not one in four 
of those employed in the publie schools was 
a product of such an institution. As short 
a time ago as 1916, Judd and Parker as- 
serted in an official bulletin of the Bureau 
of Education that the United States gave 
less attention to the training of teachers 
than did any other civilized nation. With 
brief tenure and lack of training quite nat- 
urally went meager compensation, and in a 
country where occupations won public re- 
gard in direct proportion to the material 
rewards that they provided, this condition 
was in itself a sufficient stigma to the teach- 
er’s calling. 

Closely related to the handicaps which 
transiency, instability, low training stand- 
ards and meager preparation placed in the 
way of professional development was the 
unequal competition with other occupations 
for talented recruits. This was most seri- 
ous, of course, in connection with the prob- 
lem of drawing able men into the profes- 
sion. Not only did the vast development 
of business and industry multiply the 
opportunities for building huge individual 
fortunes, but the spectacular achievements 
of our captains of industry, finance and 
organization caught the public imagination, 
bringing to successful efforts in those fields 
a measure of renown and popular adulation 
beside which even the material rewards 
were of quite subordinate value. 

There are one or two incidents in my 
own life that may give a concrete setting to 
the conditions to which I have referred. 
Some forty years ago I was a schoolboy in 
the city of Detroit. As cities went, even 
in those days, Detroit was an unpreten- 
tious, rather conservative urban center, 
surpassed in wealth, population and prom- 
ise by nearly a score of American cities. 
One day in the early nineties, while walk- 
ing along one of the streets of the city, I 
saw a little group gathered around a queer- 
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ooking conveyance drawn up alongside the 
vurb. I joined the crowd, and found that 
the object of their interest was what we 
then ealled a horseless carriage. A young 
man was rather frantically engaged in 
overhauling the machinery, every now and 
cain making a desperate effort to get the 
‘lumsy contraption to show some signs of 
As long as I watched, his efforts were 
rewarded only by a wheezy cough from the 
erude engine, echoed, of course, by the 
ieers of the 
tle dreamed that the scene which they 
were witnessing for the first time would be 
reenacted within the next thirty years on 


crowd. That jeering crowd 


ten thousand city streets and country roads 
by hundreds of thousands of exasperated 
lrivers of self-propelled vehicles; still less 
did they dream that the evolution of that 
umsy, horseless carriage would cause 
their city to outdistance all but three of its 
competitors in population and wealth and 
the eenter for the 
highly organized branch of modern indus- 
try; least of all did they dream that the 
young man who was struggling so desper- 


make it world most 


ately to conjure a vital spark in that new- 
fangled internal-combustion engine was in 

likelihood the man who, within three 
and ac- 
claimed as the type and symbol of Ameri- 
can genius at its own unique best. 

It is not at all to be wondered at that the 
marvelous expansion of American industry, 
with its overwhelming rewards of wealth 
and fame for successful effort, should have 
cast a shadow over fields of endeavor less 
spectacular, less appealing to the concrete 
imagination of the public, less obviously 
creative of new values. It is small wonder 
that, with competition of this sort, the lat- 
ter fields were unable to attract so large a 
share of superior talent as has been the 
case in many other countries. The relative 
paucity of our national contributions to 


pure to literature, musie and 
the 


decades, would be recognized 


science, 


other fine arts, and to statesmanship 
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of the first order may be explained at 


least in part by this factor. Obviously 


an occupation so modestly rewarded as 
teaching and one that offers so few oppor- 
tunities for renown would have, under 
these conditions, a relatively low place in 
publie esteem. 

The effect of all this upon the morale of 
the 


ferred. 


teaching group may be readily in- 


Those who remained for any 


length of time in the profession acquired, 
in many cases, an inferiority complex of 
large dimensions. They openly regretted 
that they had not taken up another oeceupa- 
tion. Just as openly, they advised young 


people against teaching as a career and 
commiserated one another over their hard 
lot. 


eollege in 


About eight years ago in visiting the 
Michigan where I 


undergraduate days, I called on one of the 


spent my 
two or three of my former instructors who 
had 
been doing over the years and where I was 
located. I told him that I had been teach- 
ing and was still engaged in that oecupa- 
tion. Then he asked me where I had come 
from when I entered college. He shook his 
head sadly when I told him, and then, with 
a sincere sigh of pity, he said, ‘‘And just 


still survived. He asked me what I 


think what you might have become if you 
had only gone back to Detroit and entered 
the automobile business.’’ I left his office 
and my old college with a deep sense of my 
failure to reflect any worthy credit on my 
alma mater. 

I could multiply conerete examples of 
this sort from my own experience and that 
of my friends, but enough has been said to 
indicate one of the most serious obstacles 
that the development of a real profession 
of teaching has confronted in our country. 
With what I have the 
instability, inadequate training and tran- 
siency of the great rank and file of teach- 
ers, this may give us a sufficient back- 
against the 
advances that our profession has made. 


said regarding 


ground which to project 
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To-day, many of the conditions to which 
I have referred are radically different from 
what they were fifteen, ten, even five years 
ago. The period of service of the average 
teacher has been extended from four or five 
The 
level of training has advanced to a much 
higher plane—where fifteen years ago the 
median publie-school teacher had no more 
than a high-school education at most, to- 
day it is probable that 60 per cent. of 
these teachers have had two years or more 
in advance of high-school graduation. In 
several states the proportion is nearly 100 
per cent. The number of college graduates 
in the public-school service has also shown 
a remarkable increase. The enrolment in 
our normal schools and teachers’ colleges 
has doubled in the past five years, and the 
output of these professional schools is now 
so large that, for the first time in our his- 
tory, there is an actual surplus of trained 
teachers in most of the cities and in some 
of the states. 

This condition led to 
advances in the standards of our profes- 
sional schools. Many of the former two- 
year normal have advanced the 
requirements for elementary-school teach- 
ers to three years and some are now on a 
full four-year Paralleling these 
advances there has been a really remark- 
able development within the profession, 
some of the outstanding trends of which I 
shall mention a little later. In _ publie 
esteem, too, the teacher’s calling has made 


years to at least eight or nine years. 


has significant 


schools 


basis. 


significant advances. 

Like most profound changes, these devel- 
opments have been brought about in part 
by conscious and deliberate purposing, and 
in part by the fortunate operation of forces 
and factors that are largely beyond either 
individual or social control. Let us con- 


sider first these latter, impersonal factors. 
Primarily, of course, one must recognize 
the unprecedented material prosperity of 
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our country. This has made possible both 
a wider extension of educational opportu- 
nity and a keener demand for better 
schools and better teachers. As a result, the 
level of teachers’ advanced 
significantly, and is still advancing in spite 
of a tendency toward the stabilization of 
wage and salary levels in other occupations. 
Teaching can now compete with other eall- 
ings on terms much more nearly equal than 
have prevailed heretofore. 

This, however, does not tell the whole 
story, for the contrasts with the spectacu- 
lar rewards of business and industry stil! 
persist. Yet for some reason the influence 
of this contrast is less noticeable to-day 
than it was only a few years ago. This 
may be due to a recognition on the part of 
the public that these huge material rewards 
in the very nature of things can go to only 
a very few of the most capable or the most 
fortunate, while the rank and file must 
necessarily fare much more modestly. 

Back of all this, however, is another set 
of facts, the full significance of which we 
are probably not yet in a position to grasp. 
The leaven of the Industrial Revolution, 
which has been responsible for so many 
fundamental social changes, is still work- 
ing, and working in a more thoroughgoing 
fashion in our country than anywhere else. 
The report of the American Federation of 
Labor, recently published, reveals the 
astounding fact that, in spite of the vast 
development of American industry in the 
present decade, the number of persons 
actually engaged in manufacturing has 
decreased by approximately a million since 
1920. In other words, the improvement of 
automatic machinery has not only kept 
pace with the expansion of industry; it has 
sent a million workers to seek other means 
of earning a living. In this country, too, 
much more than in other countries, the 
influence of the Industrial Revolution has 
profoundly affected agriculture. Power- 


salaries has 
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driven machinery has apparently replaced 
fewer than 800,000 farm workers since 
1920. 

As a mere layman in economies, it would 
be presumptuous in me to attempt an in- 
terpretation of these facts. I ean not 
escape the conclusion, however, that they 

related in a very direct way to the 
pportunities that our profession has re- 
cently enjoyed to augment its numbers, 
dvance its standards and stabilize its ser- 
vice. If I am right in my inferences, these 
developments in invention and industrial 
organization are actually driving men and 
women out of industry and farming into 
the white-collar occupations. Not only 
have the traditional professions grown in 
numbers—there are 250,000 more profes- 
sional workers now than in 1920, according 
to the Federation’s report—but a veritable 
multitude of other white-collar occupations 
are advancing toward a professional status 
n the sense that specific and often pro- 
onged courses of education are willingly 
undertaken by those seeking either employ- 
ment or advancement. Banks, department 
stores, the great hotel syndicates, insurance 
companies and publie service corporations 
are developing elaborate schools for the 
training of their personnel. In at least one 
of the big insurance companies the vice- 
president in charge of education is one of 
the highest paid and most highly respected 
of the executives. With this emphasis 
upon specialized training, there has natu- 
rally been a corresponding emphasis upon 
an extended and thoroughgoing general 
edueation which shall serve as a_back- 
ground for the specialized courses; hence 
another reason why the high-school enrol- 
ment has trebled in fifteen years and why 
the college enrolment has doubled in ten 
vears. 

May I say parenthetically that it is of 
the utmost significance to education that 
this recent turn of the Industrial Revolu- 
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tion has not only reduced the proportion 
of workers needed in industry and farm- 
ing, but has also increased the numbers 
needed in the white-collar occupations ? 
The development of type-setting ma- 
chinery, for example, made it possible for 
one operator to do the work of four com 
positors, and thus reduced the demand for 
the old-time printer, but the economy and 
efficiency of the new process greatly multi 
plied the demand for writers, editors, illus 
trators and advertising specialists. In 
fact, every department of automatic 
machines for mass-production has opened 
new fields of useful employment almost all 
of which have meant a stepping-up of the 
intellectual level of the work involved. 
Within the past decade this change has 
been going on with unprecedented accelera- 
tion; hence the heavy demands now made 
upon the schools and colleges are some 
thing more than a mere reflex of our eco 
nomie prosperity; in a very real sense, they 
are the expression of a_ tremendously 
enlarged need on the part of millions of 
people for a type of instruction and disei- 
pline that will mean for them a genuine 
intellectual advance Hence the recent 
controversy in our field regarding the pos 
sibilities of raising through education the 
mass-levels of effective intelligence is con 
cerned with something more than a merely 
academic question. Upon the issue that 
this controversy involves hangs the future 
of our industrialized civilization. 

I have suggested that the recent devel 
opment of our profession has been condi- 
tioned in part by impersonal forces, largely 
economie in character, which have operated 
to expand the field of our service, to in- 
crease the demands made upon us and to 
give us more and better recruits. The net 
result has been an almost complete trans 
formation of the conditions under which 
we have been working. May I impress 


particularly the fact that, so far as its out- 
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ward manifestations are concerned, this 
transformation has come very suddenly— 
almost overnight, so to speak? Many of 
our fellow-workers are still rubbing their 
eyes and wondering whether it is not all a 
dream. Others are still, in a manner of 
speaking, fast asleep—working on pro- 
grams which reflect needs that seemed 
genuine enough a few years ago, but which 
can now be seen as based upon quite er- 
roneous assumptions regarding the trends 
of contemporary civilization; programs, 
for example, that would keep the farm 
boys on the farms to compete with gasoline 
engines and combined harvesters; and pro- 
grams for premature vocational training 
based on the theory that the white-collar 
occupations are overcrowded when they are 
apparently the only occupations that have 
not been seriously overcrowded in the past 
few years and are to-day the occupations in 
which there are evidences of the greatest 
expansion, 

It need hardly be said that the situation 
which confronts us is fairly unique to our 
own country. Other nations undoubtedly 
need heavier emphasis upon agricultural 
and trade education and less emphasis 
upon intellectual education. Be that as it 
may, it is clear enough that some of our 
own students of education have made some 
rather bad guesses during the past two 
decades and that some of them are still 
repeating their stereotyped pleas even 
though the need for their particular 
variety of reform no longer exists. On the 
other hand, it is equally true that the prog- 
ress of our profession has been influenced 
in a very powerful positive fashion by the 
students of education. While they have 
undoubtedly made mistakes in some of 
their efforts to define social problems and 
to construct programs that would work 
toward the solution of these problems, they 
have played an important part in laying 
the foundations upon which a real and 
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great profession of teaching is even now 
arising. 

For upward of thirty years, a steadily 
increasing number of men and women have 
been devoting their lives to the serious 
study of the educational problem. The 
pioneers of this group were a few scatter- 
ing school executives who conceived of 
their duties as comprehending something 
beyond the machinery of organization and 
the routine of administration, and who set 
a splendid example of constructive leader- 
ship and truly creative effort. One of 
these men was William Torrey Harris, 
who infused into the city school system 
of St. Louis a vigorous new life and who 
later served with distinction as the federal 
commissioner of education. Another was 
Francis W. Parker, who, as head of the 
schools of Quincy, Massachusetts, was the 
founder in America of what we now 
call the progressive school of educational 
theory ; another was William H. Maxwell, 
the first superintendent of the schools of 
Greater New York. A fourth was Calvin 
Kendall, for many years superintendent of 
schools in Indianapolis and during the 
latter part of his life commissioner of edu- 
cation for the State of New Jersey. 

Among the early colleagues and com- 
panions of these executives were the first 
professors of education in the colleges and 
universities. The real development oi 
these departments of education may be 
dated from about 1890. Two years before, 
Clark University had been founded under 
the leadership of Stanley Hall, and during 
the following decade Clark was a nursery 
of educational ideals and enthusiasms. 
Then came the development of Teachers 
College under James E. Russell, and at the 
University of Chicago the pioneer work of 
John Dewey. From Clark and Columbia 
and Chicago men and women in increasing 
numbers went out to other colleges and 
universities either to establish or to re- 
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model on a true university basis the depart- 
ments of education. State universities, 
like those of Wisconsin, Iowa, Minnesota, 
California and Illinois, became in their 
turn centers of instruction, research and 
inspiration directed toward the problems of 
teaching and learning, of administration 
and supervision in the public schools. 
Private and endowed institutions like Pea- 
body, Stanford, Yale and Harvard assumed 
their share of the great task. 

The influence of this development of the 
university study of education upon the 
profession of teaching has been profound. 
In the first place, it has provided for the 
professional education of teachers a sub- 
stantial body of knowledge. The recency 
of this development is exemplified by the 
fact that many of the men who have done 
the pioneer work are still in their prime. 
Some of them indeed have already ad- 
dressed you in this course, and others will 
address you. Dr. Thorndike spoke to you 
last week of the work that has been done 
here and at other centers in the strictly 
scientifie study of education, but with the 
modesty of the true scientist, he did not 
tell you of the mighty part that he has 
plaved in it. 

A second influence of the university 
study of education has been a new accgss 
of self-respect on the part of the teaching 
personnel. The inferiority complex, to 
which I referred as one of the handicaps 
to our professional development, is gradu- 
ally but certainly giving place to a sense 
of professional pride and dignity, tempered 
as it should be and as I hope it always will 
be, by a keen sense of the complexities of 
our problem and of the serious responsibili- 
ties which one must assume who would do 
even the humblest work in the field of 
teaching. 

A third influence is one of the most sig- 
nificant of all. The university study of 
education has played a most important 
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part in integrating the teaching profession. 
As Dean Russell told you a few weeks ago, 
something akin to the old-world caste dis- 
tinction between the education of the 
masses and the education of the classes has 
persisted even in our unit system which 
otherwise so closely articulates the ele- 
mentary and secondary schools. With us, 
the distinction has been one primarily of 
training and material rewards. The 
elementary-school teacher has represented 
a narrower and briefer training than the 
high-school teacher and even now receives 
in most of our school systems a distinctly 
lower salary. It has been a popular be- 
‘lief, shared by many members of the pro- 
fession itself, that the work of teaching 
increases in difficulty, dignity and impor- 
tance as one goes up the age scale. The 
university study of education has probably 
done more than anything else to reveal the 
fallacy of this popular belief;-and to cor- 
rect the injustice that has been done to the 
younger children in our schools by a delib 
erate policy which uses the lower grades as 
the testing ground for the immature and 
teachers, the permanent 


abode of the weak and the indolent, and 


inexperienced 


the final resting-place of the old and de- 
erepit. To-day there is a growing convic- 
tion that no phase or field of teaching can 
lay valid claim to being more difficult or 
more important than any other phase. 
Diseriminations and distinctions as to sal- 
aries are breaking down, as, for example, 
in the gradual extension of the single- 
salary schedule which does away with all 
distinctions except those that are based 
upon training, experience and meritorious 
service. 

This general movement has been a pow- 
erful force in integrating our profession 
vertically, so to speak. Other forces have 
been operating to integrate the profession 
horizontally or geographically. Chief 
among these are our educational organiza- 
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tions. Foreign students sometimes wonder 
why, with our lack of any centralized edu- 
cational authority in the nation as a whole, 
with the lack even of highly centralized 
state systems, our schools all over the coun- 
try are in fundamental ways very much 
alike, dominated by the same aims and 
ideals, following fairly similar programs of 
study, governed by essentially uniform 
standards. The answer is simple. While 
our school systems are essentially local, the 
teaching profession is essentially national. 
For seventy years the educational leaders 
of the nation have met annually to diseuss 
their common problems, but it has been 


only within the past twenty years that the’ 


state and national organizations have really 
represented the profession as a whole. To- 
day these organizations are made up of, 
and controlled very largely by, the rank 
and file of elementary and _ secondary 
teachers. The National Education Associa- 
tion has grown in active membership from 
10,000 to 200,000 in a single decade. Its 
policies are now determined by a represen- 
tative assembly made up largely of dele- 
gates elected by the state associations. 
Many of the latter, in turn, are controlled 
by similar representative assemblies elected 
by district and local associations. The total 
enrolment in all of these organizations 
aggregates nearly three quarters of a mil- 
lion, which means that three out of every 
four members of our profession can have 
a vote and a voice in determining where 
our profession will go and how it will get 
there—in formulating our collective ideals 
and devising the means of realizing them 
through collective action. To this end the 
national association employs a headquar- 
ters staff with a personnel of more than 
one hundred men and women, including 
expert research workers, editors, legislative 
agents, publicity agents and specialists in 
the major educational fields. Several of 
the state organizations have similar staffs, 
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and practically all of them employ full- 
time secretaries and publish official jour- 
nals. May I emphasize the fact that this 
development has taken place almost en- 
tirely within a single decade? 

One of the striking characteristics of 
this and other phases of our professional 
development has been the clear-cut ten- 
deney toward a thoroughgoing democracy. 
Not only are the distinctions between the 
elementary-school service and the high- 
school service being obliterated, but the 
equally unfortunate distinctions between 
the classroom teacher and the executive and 
supervisory officials are being minimized. 
In our professional organizations, as in our 
classes in education, all the workers in our 
field can meet on a common footing. 

This tendency, which has been abetted 
by many of the administrators themselves, 
merits an especial emphasis in a discussion 
of the profession of teaching in the United 
States. It is distinctly a conscious effort to 
counteract in education some of the ad- 
mitted evils that elaborate organization has 
brought about in business and industry. 
In the latter fields, the magnification of the 
executive and supervisory officers in con- 
trast with those who do the first-hand work 
has perhaps been inevitable. Quite natur- 
ally, as our school systems expanded, a 
similar hierarchy of administrative author- 
ity was established, and the distinctions 
involved in this administrative hierarchy 
became in effect professional distinctions. 
To be transferred from the first-hand work 
of teaching boys and girls to an executive 
or administrative post was generally, and 
still is in many places, looked upon as a 
professional promotion. Under these con- 
ditions a large city school system became 
quite analogous to a great factory with its 
board of directors, its superintendent, 
managers, foremen, bosses and ‘‘hands.”’ 
In school work, the classroom teachers were 
the ‘‘hands.”’ 
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Now whatever may be the advantages or 
dangers of such a hierarchy in business 


( 


ind industry, it works veritable mischief 


when applied to education. A simple con- 
ast will, I think, make this clear. 

If I buy an automobile I am not particu- 
from a humani- 


the 


concerned, except 
workmen 


I can 


rian point of view, with 
who have actually put it together. 
reasonably certain that a few highly 
‘ompetent engineers designed the car, that 
ew others devised elaborate machinery 

vr making and testing the various parts, 
and that a competent hierarchy of execu- 
tives, superintendents, managers, foremen 
and bosses formed a responsible overhead 
The fae- 


hands who operated the automatic 


for supervising its construction. 
tory 
machinery, serewed up the nuts, clinched 
the cotter-pins and sprayed on the paint 
nd varnish: these may have been morons 
or they may have been near-geniuses; they 
may have had no interest whatsoever in 
eir work beyond their pay-checks or they 
may have been true craftsmen with a fine 


ry? ide 
been human automata going through their 


in good workmanship; they may have 


notions with as little real understanding 
what it all meant as the machines that 
hey operated, or they may have been men 
‘keen insight, seeing their work in clear 
relation to the completed product. To me, 
merely as a purchaser of an automobile, it 
would make little difference. I can trust 
he machinery of production and testing 
inder the supervision of the overhead. In 
tact, I ean be fairly certain that if any one 
the factory-hands were a near-genius 
and tremendously interested in his work 
for its own sake and able to see his work 
learly in its relation to the completed 
product, he would very quickly be taken 
from the ranks and promoted to the over- 
head. 
So much if I should buy an automobile. 
When I send my children to school, how- 
ever, my attitude toward the person who 
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does the actual, first-hand work of their 


education is almost completely reversed 
It is that 
] 


specifications of that education to be wel! 


true I would wish plans and 
drawn by highly competent students of the 
problem; I would like the text-books to be 
authoritative and well-written; I would 
like the tests to be objective and accurate ; 
that 


guarantee a healthful school environment. 


I would like an organization would 
But above all I would want for my chil- 
No the 


compensate for a 


dren a real teacher. virtues of 


‘*overhead’’ could 


teacher who had no interest in his work, 


who saw nothing beyond his pay-check, 
who found no joy and felt no pride in 
doing his work as well as it could be done 
irrespective of the material rewards that it 
brought, who had no vision of what it 
meant and no understanding 
efforts the 


product. 


of what his 


contributed — to completed 

One of the prominent objectives of our 
profession at the present time is to give to 
those who do the actual first-hand work oi 
Within 
the past ten years there has been a distinct 


teaching an adequate recognition. 


tendeney toward the participation of class- 
room teachers in the construction of edu- 
cational policies and programs. In some 


school systems, councils elected by the 
teachers have a recognized function in the 
Probably the 
this 


work 


government of the schools. 


most characteristic expression of 
tendency, however, is found in the 
that is now going on all over the country 


_ 


in the revision and construction of eur 
ricula by groups of classroom teachers. 
While practices such as these tend to 
the first-hand 
they have, I think, an 
They 


quite new type of control for public edu 


dignify actual work 0! 


teaching, even 


deeper significance. represent a 


cation—and a type of control which has 
vast possibilities for the future. It goes 
without saying that some of the results will 


be disappointing. There must necessarily 
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be groping and stumbling and blundering; 
but in the end the progress that is made is 
likely to be both substantial and enduring. 

And this I take it is the fundamental 
justification of democracy as a mode of 
social control. Autoeratic leadership gets 
results more quickly ; and, under extremely 
competent leadership, the results may mean 
genuine progress. But dependence upon 
autocratic leadership suffers under two 
handicaps. In the first place, a really com- 
petent leader may not appear for years or 
even generations; in the second place, 
progress which is made possible only by a 
dictatorship is not likely to be sustained 
when the strong hand loses its grip. Given 
a reasonably high level of trained intelli- 
gence, the democratie group will be able to 
earry on even if competent leadership does 
not appear; and although its progress may 
be slow, it is much more likely to be certain 
and sustained. 

I have attempted to present in general 
outline the development of the profession 
of teaching in the United States. I have 
called attention to some of the typical 
handicaps that this development has en- 
countered; to the economie forces which 
have transformed in a striking fashion 
some of these handicaps; to the contribu- 
tions that, the students of education have 
made to our professional development ; and 
to some of the factors that have worked 
toward professional solidarity and integra- 
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tion. I have probably set forth certain of 
the characteristics of our profession as 
though they were full-fledged achievements 
rather than ideals and aspirations many of 
which are still far from realization. My 
aim has been, however, to portray substan- 
tial trends, in the future fruition of which 
some of our dreams may come true. 
tain it is that the present situation is ful! 
of promise. Whether this great army of 
teachers, now numbering in all branches of 
education upward of a million men and 
women, can think together and work to. 
gether toward the fulfilment of this prom- 
ise is another question. There are, of 
course, social forces and economic factors 
that will constitute handicaps in the future 
as similar forces and factors have been 
handicaps in the past. But personally | 
am optimistic; the transformation that I 
have myself witnessed in thirty years is so 
thoroughgoing that I ean not but believe 
that another generation will carry us much 
further on the road to better things. It is 
literally true that through our profession 
every significant unit in our vast popula- 
tion can be touched and quickened. It is 
within our power as an organized and 
responsible group to make the American 
school the greatest single constructive force 
in American life. I have every faith that 
our profession will prove neither recreant 
nor inadequate to its great trust and its 
great opportunity. 


Cer- 


EDUCATIONAL EVENTS 


ADULT EDUCATION IN TURKEY 

Eveanor I. Burns, dean of the Constanti- 
nople Women’s College at Stamboul, has sent to 
Scnoot AND Socrery a copy of a communiqué 
from the governor of Stamboul in regard to the 
opening of adult schools for the teaching of the 
new alphabet. Miss Burns writes: 


Similar orders have been given by governors all 
over Turkey, so that beginning January 1, 1929, 
it can truly be said, 
school.’’ 


‘Adult Turkey goes to 


All schools or business houses with more than 
twenty-five employees are required to open classes 
for the employees, and can be closed for failure to 
comply with the order. Police are rounding up al! 
citizens registered in their districts and are to 
serve as truant officers. 

But though force will be used if needed, there is 
real desire on the part of adult Turkey to go to 
school. The few recalcitrants are more than 
counterbalanced by those over forty or foreigners, 
who are eager to enter the classes. With a stroke 
of a pen illiteracy is to be past history in Turkey; 
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this is not simply a ‘‘ magnificent gesture’’ but 
thoroughgoing undertaking, carried on with zeal 
the Ghazi, ministers, deputies and best of all the 
irkish people. 


The communiqué from the governor is as 


In conformity with article 52 of the special 
ition of November 24, 1928, national schools 
be formed, beginning January 1, 1929. 
All Turkish citizens, from 16—40 years, who 
t know how to read and write the new char 
rs, and are not attending school, nor connected 
official organization, are required to learn 
new writing at the national school opened in 
zone in which they reside. 


All such persons should present themselves 


to the local council to register and indicate whether 


t they know the former Arabic writing. 
t) Those who know the Arabie writing are re- 
1 to follow the new course for two months, 


as those who do not know the former char- 


rs must attend for four months in separate 


5) If heads of families wish to teach the new 
haracters to their families and relatives, they too 
resent themselves to the local council in 


In any case their families 


I 
r to be examined. 
1 be examined at the end of each course and if 
the examination shows neglect either on the part 
f the head of the family acting as teacher, or on 
art of the members of the family, legal pro- 

es will follow. 
6) All who know the new characters are excused 
from attending the national schools, but they must 
esent themselves to the commission for examina- 
n, Monday and Thursday, from 2-5 P. M. They 
ll be given a certificate which they must show the 
al council of their zone in order that necessary 
tation can be made on the registers. This 
ist be done within a month, and to the certificate 
uld be attached a photograph with a duplicate 


at the commission. 


There follows the list of 28 schools in which 
these classes will be held, and in conclusion the 

vernor urges them to follow with zeal the 

urse of progress toward civilization traced out 
y the Ghazi, their “grand guide.” 


AN OFFICIAL LANGUAGE FOR CHINA 


THe Ministry of Education in the national 
government, as reported in the New York 


Times, has announced a program to popularize 
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the use of mandarin as the official and, eventu- 
ally, the only language in all China. 

The presence of numerous dialects in various 
parts of the country long has been one of the 
chief barriers to unity. A person coming from 
Canton, for example, can not speak intelligibly 
with a man from Shanghai. If both are edu- 
eated, they usually speak in mandarin, the lan- 
guage of the scholars and of Peking. The word 
“mandarin” means official in Chinese. A man- 
darin in the old days was a magistrate. Hence 
the mandarin language was the official court 
language. 

To-day, whenever a man of prominence makes 
an address he prefers to speak in mandarin. 
Otherwise, it is explained, his audience might 
think him uneducated and unworthy of his high 
office. Even students in high schools and col- 
leges in Shanghai and the South of China do 
not all speak mandarin, although the majority 
of them doubtless can understand in a general 
way when spoken to in the official tongue. 

It is also a fact, according to the Times, that 
many students returning to China from Amer- 
ican universities when speaking to other stu- 
dents from a different section of China invari- 
ably talk in English. Now and then they may 
lapse into their own dialect or speak mandarin, 
if they can, but it is interesting to note that 
when they do this almost invariably they accom- 
pany their words with a drawing of the Chinese 
character in the air or on some convenient sur- 
face. 

The written language, of course, is universally 
the same throughout China. The characters, 
that is, are the same. There may be some 
shades of meaning in various sections of the 
country that differ a bit from others, but on the 
whole the generalization that the written lan- 
guage is the same stands. 

The use of “pidgeon English” is well-nigh 
universal among the lower classes. For ex- 
ample, many of the servants on board the trans- 
pacific liners, American and otherwise, are 
Chinese. These Chinese “boys” may come from 
any section of China. And when, as often oc- 
eurs, a Shanghai “boy” wants to go on an 
errand while his ship is in port in Hongkong, 
or if a Cantonese or other Kwantung man comes 
aboard and speaks to a Chinese cabin boy or 
other servant, they speak in “pidgeon English.” 
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This peculiar and at times picturesque jargon 
has grown up along the China coast in the past 
century. It is not, as is generally supposed, a 
result only of the Chinese efforts to learn a use- 
ful brand of English, but has grown out of 
efforts on both sides to reach some spoken 
method of expression readily comprehensible to 
the other. 

The expressions are made by the use of En- 
glish words or perversions of English words, 
true. But the form is in the main a direct 
translation of the Chinese expression for the 
same meaning. For example, if one wants a 
ricsha, he tells the Chinese boy something like 
this: “My wantehee one piecie riesha.” Now, 
that isn’t as far from what the Chinese would 
say in his own language as one might think. 
This “language” has used English as its basis, 
on a substructure of Chinese grammatical con- 
struction—if any. 

The problem of teaching the Chinese masses 
to speak what to them must perforce be a new 
language—and that is what mandarin is to them 
—is a big one. But the authorities in the Min- 
istry of Education feel that a start must be 
made, and hence a National Language Unifica- 
been ap- 


tion Preparatory Committee has 


pointed. 


COMMERCIAL EDUCATION IN 
SWEDEN 

CoMMERCIAL schools in Sweden vary greatly 
in scope and character. Many of them are 
private institutions, but according to informa- 
tion received at the United States Bureau of 
Edueation, the Swedish national government 
now inspects and gives grants in aid to 7 com- 
mereial colleges, 4 communal commercial 
schools, 7 private commercial schools, 46 ap- 
prentices’ schools with commercial courses and 
15 higher elementary schools that offer instrue- 
tion in commercial subjects. The attendance 
at the strictly commercial schools is 1,527 
pupils; at the apprentices’ and higher elemen- 
tary schools, 3,986, including those taking 
courses other than commercial. 

The commercial colleges (Handelsgymnasier) 
normally give a two-year course based on an 
average course of six years in the secondary 


school. The student that enters the commercial 


college will ordinarily have had 4 years of 
primary training and 6 of secondary and will 
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be about 17 years of age. From 32 to 38 hours 
weekly are devoted to compulsory subjects of 
instruction: The linguistics, comprising Swed- 
ish, English, German and French; and the 
purely commercial subjects such as bookkeep- 
ing, office work, the theory of business, com- 
mercial arithmetic, commercial law, economic 
geography with knowledge of commodities, po- 
litical economy, shorthand, typewriting, hand- 
writing, engrossing, ete. 

The communal and private 
schools generally give a one-year course on 
somewhat lower levels than that of the com- 
mercial colleges and admit students that have 
had elementary and continuation-school instruc- 
tion only. The apprentices’ schools are in- 
tended to provide youth with theoretical know|- 
edge of their several trades at the same time 
that they are gaining professional skill by 
being employed at practical work in _ those 
trades. The instruction is arranged in two one- 
year classes with eight to twelve hours of teach- 
ing per week. Each commune decides whether 
and to what extent it will establish apprentices’ 
schools and, having done so, it may enforce 
obligatory school-attendance for youth between 
the ages of 15 and 18. Instruction in the 
higher elementary schools extends 1, 2, 3 or 4 
years beyond the six-year elementary course and 
may include commercial subjects. 

The government grant is given to a commer- 
cial college if the municipalities of the district 
in which it is located contribute at least one 
third the amount the government provides. To 
commercial schools and schools for apprentices 
the grant is a certain amount per teaching hour 
and not more than one half the expense of the 
material; to the higher elementary schools it is 
a certain amount for each class. 

The two commercial universities, one each at 
Stockholm and Gothenburg, admit graduates o! 
a secondary school or those having an equiva- 
lent education, and grant the degrees graduate 
in economics and certificated commercial teacher. 
The courses are so arranged that it should be 
possible for the student to pass his final ex- 
aminations after two years of study. 


commercial 


THE NEW “DEUTSCHES HAUS” OF 
COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY 


Tue “Deutsches Haus” of Columbia Univer- 
sity, replacing the cultural center closed when 
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America entered the world war, will be opened 
an international ceremony on January 29. 
The German ambassador, Baron von Prittwitz, 
id Baroness von Prittwitz will be among a 
arge number of distinguished Germans and 
Americans who will attend. 
Modernistie German interior decoration has 
employed to give “atmosphere’”’ to the 
tive story structure at 423 West 117 Street, 
the former home of Dr. Talcott Williams, late 
director emeritus of the school of journalism. 
[he building was purchased by the Columbia 
trustees at the suggestion of President Butler 

id given over to the department of Germanic 
languages for administration as an American 

nter for the study of German culture and 
as another one of the university cultural centers 
established in the interest of international un- 
derstanding and good-will. 

“The new German house will cooperate di- 
rectly with several organizations in Germany 
which now offer guidance to resident American 
students of its literature, arts and sciences,” 
Professor Frederick W. J. Heuser, who has 


been appointed director, said: 


They are the Amerika Institut, in Berlin, Vienna 

1 Munich, the first of which has the largest 
ry on the United States in Europe; the Carl 
Schurz Association of Berlin and the Munich 
eutsche Akademie, each of which has made a 
ft of several thousand books to the Haus; as well 
ther prominent schools and educational authori 


es throughout Germany and Austria. 


To Columbia’s colony of undergraduate, 
graduate and research students of German 
anguage and literature, the Deutsches Haus 
will serve as a social and academic center. It 
will have rooms for a limited number of ad- 
vanced students, an apartment for a visiting 
professor, and a library of about 5,000 volumes 
dealing with the eulture and civilization of 
post-war Germany and Austria. 

There will be kept a permanent exhibit of 
the most recent German publications in the 
field of seienee, art, literature, technology and 
occasional small exhibits of German etchings 
and paintings. The entire third floor has been 
turned into a library. 
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A SUMMER SCHOOL FOR TEACHERS 
OF ENGINEERING 


THE Society for the Promotion of Engineer 
ing Education announces that the annual session 
of its summer school tor engineering teachers 
will be devoted to the study of methods of 
teaching mechanical engineering and will be 
held at Purdue University, Lafayette, Indiana, 
from June 27 to July 18, inclusive. The sum 
mer schools are an outgrowth of the compre 
hensive study of engineering education made 
by the society during the past five years. The 
school has the principal purpose of bringing 
about improved methods of instruction in engi 
neering through intensive study of the methods 
of teaching particular subjects or divisions of 
engineering curricula. The sessions are at 
tended by teachers from all parts of the 
country who rank in experience from young 
instructors to professors and deans. The work 
is conducted partly through lectures and dis 
cussions devoted to educational principles in 
general and to particular subjects; through 
a demonstration of teaching procedures, and 
through intensive study by members of the 
group of educational problems. 

The session of 1929 will be attended by sev 
enty-five teachers. The staff has been chosen 
from among the foremost teachers and prac 
titioners of mechanical engineering of the 
country and also includes a number of execu 
tives of industrial firms. A portion of the 
program of the 1929 session will be held at 
the Hawthorne, Illinois, plant of the Western 
Electric Company where the party will study 
manufacturing and production methods and 
administrative and personnel problems. All of 
the members of the school and of the staff will 
live together for the period of the work in one 
of the Purdue dormitories with the object ot 
promoting an esprit de corps among the 
teachers. Dean A. A. Potter, of Purdue, will 
serve as the local director of the session, and 
the general summer-school enterprise is under 
the direction of Mr. H. P. Hammond, associate 
director of investigation, Society for the Pro 
motion of Engineering Education, 33 West 39th 
Street, New York, to whom applications to at 
tend may be sent. 
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THE SUMMER QUARTER OF THE UNI- 
VERSITY OF COLORADO 

A CONFERENCE on western history during the 
first week of the summer quarter of the Univer- 
sity of Colorado will be sponsored by Dr. James 
F. Willard, head of the resident history faculty, 
Director Milo G. Derham has announced. Pro- 
fessors F. L. Paxson, Wisconsin, and F. J. 
Turner, formerly of Harvard, and other dis- 
tinguished scholars are planning to attend the 
sessions. 

One hundred seventy-five faculty members 
have been employed for the two terms, whose 
dates are June 14 to July 20, and July 20 to 
August 23. New instructors include: Frank 
W. Cady, professor of English literature, Mid- 
dlebury College, Vermont; Leslie Lewis, En- 
glish literature, University of Oregon; Cecil C. 
North, professor of sociology, Ohio State Uni- 
versity; William <A. Oldfather, professor of 
Latin, University of Illinois; Charles W. Odell, 
associate director of educational research, IIli- 
nois; Phillip A. Parsons, dean of the school of 
social work, Oregon. 

Glenn F. Thistlethwaite, head coach at Wis- 
consin, will conduct a two-weeks’ football school 
the first term. Willard N. Grein, director of 
physical education for the publie schools of 
Denver, will repeat his work of last summer in 
coaching football and in physical education in 
publie schools. 

The French and Spanish houses will be con- 
ducted as usual, and under the supervision of 
Professor Edwin B. Place, of the department of 
Romance languages. 

As usual the recreation department will have 
a schedule of short trips near Boulder during 
the week, and automobile trips and peak climbs 
during the week-ends. The Arapaho glacier 
will be featured both terms, and Long’s Peak, 
highest peak in northeastern Colorado, will be 
climbed. 


CHILDREN IN CITIES AND SUBURBS 


Many children in factory towns, few children 


in residential towns, is the condition in the 
metropolitan area, according to the report on 
population to be published in a few days by 
the Regional Plan of New York and Its En- 
virons and summarized in the New York Times. 

The analysis of age groups throughout the 
region, made as a basis for planning school 
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and recreation requirements of the towns and 
cities in the district, shows that Perth Amboy, 
N. J., one of the chief manufacturing cities 
in the area, has the greatest percentage of 
children, while East Orange, a residential city, 
with a relatively small percentage of its popu 
lation engaged in manufacturing, has the lowest 
percentage of children. 

The analysis, based on the last federal census, 
shows that 37 per cent. of the population in the 
region within fifty miles of Manhattan is under 
the age of twenty years. This age group ranks 
in different parts of the region from 30 pe: 
cent. of the total population in East Orang 
to 46 per cent. in Perth Amboy, with 36 per 
cent. in New York City and 33 per cent. in 
Manhattan. 

Bayonne, with high industrial concentration, 
ranks second in the percentage of children, with 
45 per cent., according to the report. The fou 
boroughs of New York City other than Man 
hattan all greatly exceed Manhattan in the 
proportion of children, with an average of about 
five more in each 100 population. Also, the 
findings say, of those gainfully employed in th: 
four other boroughs, just about 5 per cent. more 
are employed in manufacturing than in Man 
hattan. 


It is evident that the proportion of children of 


primary school age and of young people of the ag« 
for which outdoor recreation is almost as necessar’ 


as education has to be considered in estimating for 
school sites and recreation areas. 


The Regional Plan also reports that Man- 
hattan leads the other boroughs in the per 
centage of single and widowed persons, whilt 
the other boroughs have a stronger attraction 
for families. 


It appears that people who want to live in fami; 
homes have to betake themselves to the suburbs 
Adults who live singly are most likely to be content 
near the crowded centers where they work and 
where the distractions outside the home are to ly 
found more easily. 

The reasons that make the suburbs relativel) 
sirable for people with families are too obvious t 
eall for explanation. Near the centers of activit 
the destruction of old self-contained houses, 
which families of moderate means could pay rents 
and bring up children a few years ago, expresses 
an aspect of the suburban trend that is the obve" 
of that seen in the outlying developments. 
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THE RESIGNATION OF THE PRESI- 
DENT OF THE UNIVERSITY 


OF MICHIGAN 
Dr. CLARENCE Cook LITTLE’s 


resident Ol 


by the board of regents on January 21. 


resignation as 


the University ot Michigan was ae- 


pting the resignation the board of 


xpressed regret in a resolution reading: 


S 9 eals of educational standards, his 
tiv his structive aspirations, his frank 


iwe an rity have made the severing 


nships a heartfelt loss to us all. We trust 


may have for him the richest rewards. 


t, that my methods of handling situations 
g with interests of private donors, political 
cal interests and alumni interests 
nsistent with policies which the Board of 

s deems wise. 
Ne I 1, that I shall, I hops be 


more effective in 


; 


research and teaching than in adminis 
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I therefore 


request that my 


pted to take effect September 1, 1929, and that 
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EDUCATIONAL NOTES AND NEWS 


Dr. Morcan L. Comps, from 1927 to 1929 di- 


or of the division of research and surveys 
the Virginia State Department of Education, 
been elected president of the State Teachers 


ege at Fredericksburg, Virginia. 


ne Rev. Dr. W. H. P. Faunce, president 
Brown University, celebrated on January 16 


eventieth anniversary of his birthday. 


Dean WILLIAM F. 


has been appointed chairman of the com- 


Russe, of Teachers Col- 


the celebration of the one hundred 


ttee on 
seventy-fifth anniversary of Columbia Uni- 
ty He has also been made a member of 


advisory committee on educational policy 
he university. 

NaTHAN Haywarp, president of the Amer- 
Dredging Company, has been elected pres- 


Franklin Philadel phia. 


s a native of Boston and is a graduate of 


t of Institute of 


vard University and the Massachusetts In- 


te ol Te chnology. 





G. H. 
Rochester, Minnesota, has been elected pre sident 


Association. 


SANBERG, superintendent of 


of the Minnesota Education 


THE 


is chosen Anson Marston, dean of engineering 


American Society of 
at Iowa State College, as its sixtieth 
The election took place at 
tion in New York. 


THe Howland Memorial prize, 
Yale University “in recognition of some : 
ment of marked distinction in the 
ture or fine arts or the science 
has been awarded to Sir Arthur 
director of the economic and finance section ol 
the League of Nations. The prize carries with 
it a medal, which was to be presented formally 


he ld in Wilham L 


larkness Hall on January 25. He was ex 


to Sir Arthur at exercises 


pected to speak on “Economic Interdependencs 


as Opposed to Political Nationalism.” 
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Dr. CHaRLeEs Homer Haskins, since 1912 
professor of history and political science at 
Harvard University and from 1912 to 1924 dean 
of the graduate school of arts and sciences, has 
been elected to the Henry Charles Lea chair of 
medieval history. 

Proressor Joun 8. P. Tariock, since 1926 
chairman of the department of English at Har- 
vard University, has resigned to become pro- 
fessor of English in the University of Cali- 
fornia. Professor John T. Murray will take his 
place at Harvard as chairman of the depart- 
ment. 


Dr. ABRAHAM FLEXNER has been appointed 
American visiting lecturer to Belgium under the 
auspices of the C. R. B. Educational Founda- 
tion for the year 1929. Dr. Flexner will lecture 
during February at the four Belgian universi- 
ties. His lecture subjects are “Medical Educa- 
tion” and “The Idea of a Modern University.” 


Dr. A. S. Pearse, of Duke University, will 
serve as visiting professor of biology in Keio 
University, Tokyo, Japan, from February 1, 
1929, to May 15, 1930, for the Rockefeller 
Foundation. He will then spend a couple of 
months in research in Siam and India and re- 
turn by way of London about September 15, 
1930. 


Dr. Ernest E. Irons, dean of Rush Medical 
College, will be visiting lecturer in January to 
the school of tropical medicine of the Uni- 
versity of Porto Rico, San Juan, as will Pro- 
fessor Edwin O. Jordan, of the University of 
Chieago. Dr. Jordan will lecture on food 
poisoning, the epidemiology of paratyphoid 
infection and the epidemiology of influenza. 

Dr. LeRoy A. Kin, professor of educational 
administration at the University of Pennsyl- 
vania, has been appointed as a member of the 
Pennsylvania State Council of Education by 
Governor John S. Fisher. Dr. King succeeds 
Francis R. Cope, Jr., Dimock. 


SUPERINTENDENT JAMES H. Ristey, of 
Pueblo, Colorado, was presented with a life 
membership in the National Education Asso- 
ciation by the teachers of Pueblo at a recent 
meeting. On this oceasion the principal of 
the Thatcher School, Max D. Morton, made an 
address in which he recounted Mr. Risley’s 
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achievements during his eight years of service 
as superintendent of the Pueblo schools, which 
was followed by a speech of acceptance by 


M r. Risley. 


Luoyp P. STeRNER, superintendent of the 
Bloomsburg, New Jersey, schools, retired on 
November 3, on the seventieth anniversary of 
his birthday and on the completion of thirty 
nine years’ association with the schools of the 
district. A testimonial dinner was given in his 
honor by the teachers of the system, when he 
was presented with a purse of gold. The 
Kiwanis and Rotary Clubs also entertained in 
his honor, presenting him with a gold wate! 
and chain, 

Ernest M. Townsenp has been appointed 
assistant state commissioner of education in 
charge of elementary schools in New Jersey. 


Tuomas D. Eason, state supervisor of teacher 
training of Virginia, has been elected secretary 
to the State Board of Education to succeed 
Dabney S. Lancaster, who has become dean 
of men at the University of Alabama. 


A CHANGE in the organization of the schoo! 
system in Lakewood, Ohio, took place on Jan 
uary 7, 1929, when the board of education 
elected George W. Grill assistant superinten 
dent in charge of business affairs. Lakewood 
in common with many other Ohio cities has 
operated for a great many years under the 
dual plan of administration, superintendent of 
schools and clerk-treasurer working on a coor 
dinate basis. This move places complete ex 
ecutive administration of the school system 
under the direetion of Superintendent of Schools 
Julius E. Warren. 


F. K. W. Drvry, assistant librarian of Brown 
University Library in Providence, has been ap 
pointed executive assistant to the board on the 
library and adult education of the American 
Library Association to succeed L. L. Dickerson. 


Dr. Witu1AM M. Marston, instructor in psy- 
chology at New York University, has gone to 
Hollywood, where under the direction of Car! 
Laemmle he will assist in the production ot 
the “Universal” films. 


Proressor B. R. ANprews, of Teachers Col 
lege, Columbia University, has been asked to 
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as a member of the National Committee 
Employer-Employee Relationships in the 
Home, which is organizing research in this field. 
committee held a preliminary conference in 


Washington on December 8. 


Dre. EsTettA Forp WARNER has been ap- 
director of the Marion County child 
demonstration at Salem, Oregon, to suc 
eed Dr. William DeKleine, who resigned to 
become associated with the American Red Cross 
Washington, D. C. 
ProressoR WALTER S. Monroe, director of 
bureau of educational research of the Uni- 
rsity of Illinois, has a leave of absence from 
ary to May, which he and Mrs. Monroe 
spending in California and the southwest 
Piero Parini, general secretary of the For- 
Fascist Organization, arrived in New York 
January 21. He came here to study Amer- 
school systems and educational methods. 
\ 


o is lecturing at Harvard University this 


Paut Hazarp, of the Collége de France, 


year as an exchange professor, spoke recently 
t Mount Holyoke on “The Union of the Arts, 


Painting, Musie and Poetry in French Roman- 


Count CaRLO Srorza arrived in New York 
on January 21. He will give a course at Wes- 
leyan University during the second half of the 
academie year on recent diplomatic develop- 


ents in Europe. 


Tue Instituto de las Espanas and the Amer- 
an Association of Teachers of Spanish re- 
cently held an informal reception in honor of 
e Argentine Cultural Commission of Edu- 
tors at Columbia University. The visiting 
commission, numbering eighteen, consists of 
Professor Ernesto Nelson, who is conducting 
the party; Professors Carlos A. Abeledo, Juan 
Bordarampe, Carlos Cossio, Elvira V. Lopez, 
Victor Mereante, Ernesto A. Wells Molinelli, 
Ventura Morera, Ernestina L. de Nelson, Eu- 
“io Sanz and Atilio Vadone. Others in the 
group are Carlos Cueullo, civil engineer; Jose- 
na A. Wells Molinelli and Helma Georgina 
Rojo, teachers of English; Erasmo Justo 


Munoz, electrical expert; Estela V. de Semino, 


+ 


eacher; Ramén Garcia and Eduardo R. Prayo- 
es, students. 
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Dr. Joun J. Lorrvus, presideat of the New 
York Principals Association, addressed the 
principals ol elementary schools of Michigan 
on January 15 at a state conference of edu 
cators held at the State Normal College at Ypsi 
lanti. The topie of his address was “Quo 


Vadis.” 


Dr. C. C. Crawrorp. who is professor of 
education at the University of Southern Cali 
fornia, will teach courses during the summe1 


+ 


sessions at the University of Michigan. 


COLONEL Wirt Ropinson, U.S.A., retired, for 
many years professor of chemistry, mineralogy 
and geology at the West Point Military Acad 
emy, died suddenly of heart disease in Wash 


ington on January 9, in his sixty-fifth year. 


THE death is announced of Charles J. Taylor, 
for many years head of the painting and illus 
tration department of fine arts of the Carnegie 


Institute of Technology. 


SOPHIE IRENE Loes, known for her work as 
an author, lecturer and in child welfare, died 
on January 18, in Memorial Hospital, New York 


City. She was fifty-three years old. 


M. A. Cassipy, since 1901 superintendent of 


the schools of Lexington, Kentucky, died on 


December 22 at the age of seventy-two years. 

Dr. J. K. Ligut, a former teacher and prin 
cipal in the New Jersey schools, died recently. 
Dr. Light was a student at Yale University 
and Berlin University. He served in educa 
tional fields in various states for a period of 
forty years, during which time he was assistant 
principal of the Jersey City High School from 


1894 to 1903. 


PRESIDENT LOWELL has received from M1 
Edward 8S. Harkness a letter in which he says 
“According to the estimates which you submitted 
to me, Harvard University requires $11,392,000 
to carry out its plans for subdividing the unde 
graduate body into small residential group 
This amount includes $1,500,000 for endowment 
in connection with the plan. I shall be 
to give to Harvard University, for the above 
purpose, this sum of $11,392,000.” 

THIRTY money gifts aggregating $423,938, in 
cluding an anonymous gift of $175,000 to be 


applied toward the erection of a dormitory for 
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the use of students of the Medical School, are 
announced by President Nicholas Murray But- 
ler, of Columbia University, following a meet- 
ing of the trustees. The next largest gift, 
$112,500, was received from the General Educa- 


tion Board and is to be expended under the 
direction of President Butler in meeting the 


cost of carrying forward and publishing re- 
searches under the general supervision of the 
Columbia University council on research in the 
humanities. The School of Dental and Oral 
Surgery benefits to the extent of $80,000. Of 
this, $50,000 was received from an anonymous 
donor. The balance, $30,000, was received from 
Dr. Henry W. Gillett, of New York, to be ap- 
plied toward his proposed gift of $100,000 to 
the Dental School. 

Wes.Ley Co.Luece, University of North Da- 
kota, has received a gift of $40,000 for a new 
building to be named Robertson Hall, in honor 
of President E. P. Robertson. The donors are 
Mr. and Mrs. John M. Hancock, of New York, 
and their children. The gift is made with the 
understanding that $60,000 be added to the en- 
dowment of Wesley from other sources. 


Forma transfer of the Spence School, New 
York City, from private ownership to the con 
trol of trustees, was marked by a dinner at the 
Hotel Plaza on January 11 given by the prin- 
cipal, Miss Charlotte S. Baker, and the asso- 
ciate principals, Miss Helen Clarkson Miller 
and Miss Grace A. McElroy, in honor of the 
recently formed board of trustees, the first in 
the history of the school. The Spence School 
was founded forty years ago by the late Miss 
Clara B. Spence and since then has been pri- 
vately owned and directed. 

ANNOUNCEMENT has been made by the Phila- 
delphia Fidelity Company, trustees, that the 
estate of the late Dr. William Curran, who died 
nearly fifty years ago, now amounts to more 
than $1,000,000 and produces a net annual in- 
come of $54,320. Seeking to carry out the pro- 
visions of the will, the trustees, together with 
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the Presbyterian Church, of which Dr. Curran 
was a member, petitioned Judge Frank Smith, 
in the Court of Common Pleas, to grant a char- 
ter for the Curran Foundation. 


THE Institute of International Education re- 
quests that professors who expect to spend a 
sabbatical year in Europe will send in their 
names and the countries they wish to visit to the 
institute as soon as possible. There are occa- 
sionally some interesting opportunities to accept 
invitations to attend various conferences, or to 
give addresses. At the present time a request 
has come from Germany for a list of American 
professors who expect to be in that country 
during 1928-1929 and who would be willing to 
lecture in their field of work. 
pressed that no honorarium can be given but 
hospitality and traveling expenses within Ger- 
many are offered. 


Regret is ex- 


THE Senate of Caleutta University has denied 
the recommendations of the recently appointed 
committee regarding reorganization and carried 
a resolution affirming that reorganization on the 
lines of the Sadler Commission’s report can 
alone serve the best interests of the university. 
The resolution further proposed that the senate 
should in future be elected as to nine tenths of 
its membership, with one tenth nominated by the 
government. The early creation of a board of 
secondary education was suggested, but, after 
debate, it was decided to leave open the question 
by what authority the board should be called 
into existence. The Sadler Commission, which 
presented its report in 1919, recommended a 
drastic reorganization of Indian education, with 
the object of raising the standard of admission 
to the universities and suggested that a board 
of secondary and intermediate education should 
be constituted to supervise the examination sys- 
tem. It also proposed that the constitution o! 
Caleutta University should be revised in such a 
wy as to combine due representation of public 
opinion with provision for supervision by the 
government. 


SPECIAL CORRESPONDENCE 


SOME FOREIGN STUDY FELLOWSHIP 
OPPORTUNITIES 

Wir the inauguration this year of the 

Austro-American student exchange, the foreign 


study exchange fellowship activities of the 
Institute of International Education have 
been extended to include six European coun- 
tries: Austria, Czechoslovakia, France, Ger- 
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many, Hungary and Switzerland. Under these 


Alle 


exchanges a limited number of fellowships and 


scholarships are offered each year to American 
students who wish to study abroad. These 
lowships and scholarships have been estab- 
hed as an international exchange in ap- 
preciation of those offered by American col- 
lezes and universities to the nationals of the 
countries concerned. 
The fundamental idea behind these foreign 
idy opportunities for American students is to 
ke it possible for America to broaden her 
rizon and to promote international good-will 
ough a better mutual understanding between 
the United States and foreign countries. That 
furtherance of this ideal is being realized is 
clearly manifest in the activities of those who 
ave returned after an enjoyment of these op- 
portunities, and the increasing breadth of vision 
nd of interest in international affairs on the 
part of our people generally and of our youth 
particularly. 

This year 211 graduate students are engaged 

advanced study in American colleges and 
universities and in foreign universities on the 
exchange fellowships and other foreign study 
opportunities administered by the Institute of 
International Education. 

Eighty-two American college graduates are 
spending the year abroad on exchange fellow- 
ships, one in Austria, five in Czechoslovakia, 
twenty-five in France, forty-one in Germany, 
four in Hungary and six in Switzerland. 
One hundred and seven nationals of these 
countries are now studying at institutions of 
higher learning in the United States; one is 
from Austria, eight from Czechoslovakia, nine- 
teen from France, fifty from Germany, nine 
from Hungary, two from Italy and eighteen 
from Switzerland. More than sixty representa- 
tive American colleges and universities are co- 
operating in this international student exchange 
novement. In addition to the exchange fellow- 

ps twenty-one Americans are studying in 
France and one in Germany on the other 
oreign study graduate fellowships administered 

v the institute. 

A candidate applying for one of these foreign 
tudy fellowships must (1) be a citizen of the 
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United States or of one of its possessions; (2) 
at the time of making the application be a 
graduate of a college, university or professional 
school of recognized standing, or at the time 
ot entering upon the scholarship have met this 
requirement; (3) be of good moral character 
and intellectual ability, and of suitable personal 
qualities; (4) present a certificate or other evi 
dence of good health: (5) possess ability to do 
independent study and research; and (6) have 
a practical reading, writing and speaking know] 
edge of the language of instruction in the par 
ticular country. 

These opportunities are open both to men 
and to women. Preference in selection is given 
to candidates under thirty years of age. 

Scholarship and fellowship holders must have 
sufficient money of their own to cover travel- 
ing, vacation and incidental expenses. Certain 
steamship lines allow a reduction in steamship 
rates to the fellows and scholars, and in some 


instances free visas may be secured. 


For Strupy iN AUSTRIA 

Through arrangements made by the Austro 
American Institute of Education in Vienna, six 
fellowships, each covering room and board, as 
well as tuition in the Austrian institutions of 
higher learning, are offered to American stu 
dents who desire to study in Austria. 

A practical reading, writing and speaking 
knowledge of German is essential for the proper 
enjoyment of these opportunities. American 
fellows are required to reside in Vienna, Graz, 
Salzburg or Leoben during the entire academic 
year, arriving at the time of official opening 
about October 15 and remaining for about ten 
months. The living accommodations are pro 
vided in the homes of selected Austrian citizens 


who are deeply interested in the promotion of 


cultural relations between Austria and_ the 
United States. 
Applications for these fellowships must be 


submitted on or before March 1. 


For Stupy iN CZECHOSLOVAKIA 
The Czechoslovak Ministry of Education 


offers, through the American Czechoslovak Stu 
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dent Exchange, several fellowships of 15,000 
Czechoslovak crowns each (equivalent to about 
$500, which approximately covers the cost of 
room, board and tuition) to American students 
who wish to study in Czechoslovakia. These 
fellowships are available for study at Charles 
University, the University of Technological 
Sciences, the Arts Academy and the Commercial 
College in Prague, at the Masaryk University 
and the Institute of Technology in Brno, and at 
the Komensky University in Bratislava. 

A practical knowledge of either the Czech 
or the Slovak language is required of candi- 
dates, adequate for understanding lectures de- 
livered in one of these languages. Preference 
in selection is given to applicants who have sue- 
cessfully pyrsued Slavonic studies in an Amer- 
ican college or university—primarily to those 
who intend to become teachers in the subject of 
Slavonic languages, or whose major interest is 
in history or a scientific field. 

American fellows are required to reside in 
Prague, in Brno or in Bratislava during the 
entire academic year from the first of September 
through June. Scholarship allowances are given 
only for the time actually spent in Czecho- 
slovakia; payments of the allowance are made 
by the Czechoslovak Ministry of Education. 

Applications for these fellowships must be 
submitted on or before March 1. 


For Stupy iN FRANCE 

The Ministry of Public Instruction and the 
universities of France offer, through the Franco- 
American Student Exchange, a number of 
scholarships covering board, lodging and tuition, 
and some providing free tuition only. These 
scholarships are offered for study at the Uni- 
versities of Bordeaux, Grenoble, Lyon, Paris, 
Strasbourg and Toulouse, at the Ecole Normale 
Supérieure de Sévres for women, and at the 
Feole Supérieure de la Métallurgie et de )’In- 
dustrie des Mines in Naney for men. 

Applicants must have a practical ability to 
use French books, both in general subjects and 
in their own special field, and be able to speak 
French and understand lectures delivered in 
French. Applicants are reminded that the 
standard of work in French universities is very 
high and to profit by it American students 
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should have already completed a year of grad- 
uate work. 

Applications for these scholarships must be 
submitted on or before February 1. 


For Stupy tN GERMANY 

The German universities, through the Akad 
emischer Austauschdienst, the representative in 
Germany of the American-German Student Ex- 
change, have established a number of fellow- 
ships covering board, lodging and tuition. This 
exchange is a movement toward developing 
international friendship and _ good-will by 
creating a tradition of cooperation and reci- 
procity between the United States and Ger- 
many through the study of the institutions 
and psychologies of the two countries. These 
fellowships are available for study at the Uni- 
versities of Berlin, Bonn, Breslau, Frankfurt, 
Kiel, Kéln, Leipzig, Marburg, Munich and 
Tiibingen, and at the various technological in 
stitutes in Berlin, Danzig and Dresden. 

A practical reading, writing and speaking 
knowledge of German is essential to the com- 
plete enjoyment of these opportunities. A sum- 
mer spent at one of the summer courses in 
Germany before entering upon the fellowship 
has been found extremely desirable for improv- 
ing facility in the use of the language. 

American fellows are required to report at 
the universities to which they are assigned at 
the time of official opening (about October 15) 
and to reside in Germany for at least ten 
months. They may express preferences tor 
certain universities, but these preferences must 
be supported by adequate reasons for the 
choice. Assignments will be made after con- 
sideration of the subjects of study chosen by 
the candidates. 

Applications for these fellowships must be 
submitted on or before February 15. 


For Stupy iN HunGaAry 
The Hungarian Ministry of Education offers 
to American students, through the American- 
Hungarian Student Exchange, several scholar- 
ships covering tuition, lodging in the Nicholas 
Horthy College for men and in the Elizabeth 


at 


College for women, and lunch and dinner 2t 


dt oe 
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of the students’ messes. These scholarships 

re available at the University of Budapest, the 

University Faeulty of Economic Sciences, the 

Polytechnic High School, the Veterinary College 
the Music Academy, all in Budapest. 


{ sufficient 





knowledge of Hungarian to en 


ile the student to understand lectures is re- 
red. Graduates of medical schools who pro 
to do graduate work and pupils of music 
be admitted without a knowledge of Hun- 
n, provided they have an adequate knowl- 
ot German. 

American scholars are required to reside in 
Budapest during the entire academic year, from 
early September until the end of June. Scholar- 
ship allowances are given only for the time 

tually spent in Budapest. 

Applications for these scholarships must be 
ibmitted on or before March 15. 


For Stupy IN SWITZERLAND 
[he universities of Switzerland offer a num- 


ber of tuition scholarships to American stu- 
dents through the Swiss-American Student Ex- 
hange. In several instances these scholarships 
re supplemented by stipends covering board 
and lodging, or their equivalent, provided in the 
the 


scholarships 


which universities are lo- 


communities in 


eated. These are available for 


tudv at the Universities of Basle, Berne, Frei- 


burg, Geneva, Lausanne, Neuchatel and Zurich 
and at the Ejidgendssisehe Technische Hoch- 


schule in Zurich and the Handelshochschule in 
St. Gallen. 
working knowledge of 


Evidence of a rood 


ther French or German, preferably both, de- 
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pendent upon the language of the institution 


attended, is required of candidates. A knowl- 
edge of both languages is, of course, very 
desirable. 

American scholars are required to report at 


the universities to which they are assigned at 


the time of official opening (about October 15) 


and to reside in Switzerland until the end of 


the academic year, which is usually about the 
middle of the 
periods, especially between terms (March 1 to 


July. During long vacation 
April 15), exceptional opportunity is afforded 


to visit in Switzerland and the surrounding 
countries of Europe. 

Applications for these fellowships must be 
submitted on or before March 1. 

ADDITIONAL OPPORTUNITIES 

In addition to the opportunities mentioned 
above, the Institute of International Education 
administers the American Field Service Fellow 
ships for advanced study in French universities, 
the Germanistie Society Fellowship for study of 


German culture, and the Scholarships for the 


Junior Year Abroad. The institute also ar 
ranges for the placement of a number of 
American men in postes d’assistant d’Anglais 


in French lycées and écoles normales. 
Application blanks and further information 
about these opportunities and about the inter 
national exchange fellowships and scholarships 
may be obtained by addressing the writer at the 
International Education, 2 West 
New York City. 
ARCHIE 


Institute of 
15th Street, 
M. PALMER, 


Ass stant Dire for 


DISCUSSION 


THE SUCCESS OF AMERICAN GRAD- 
UATE STUDENTS IN THE UNI- 
VERSITY OF LONDON 
Tue best single criterion whereby to measure 
the efficiency of an American college is the 
record made by its alumni in graduate schools, 
especially those of the Association of American 
Universities. The experience of this associa- 
tion’s committee on classification of universities 


and colleges has clearly shown this to be true. 





On account of my work with this committee I 


have been interested in using every possible 


means to get at the efficiency of a college 


through the record of its graduates. Recently 
I wrote to some of my friends among the officers 
of universities abroad for the purpose of secur 
ing from these foreign universities such records 
as have been made by American graduate stu- 
dents. The first return has been received from 
Dr. Edwin Deller, of the University of London. 
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University College, together with the London 
School of Economies, receives most of the Amer- 
ican students who enter the University of 
London. 

Thirty-two American graduate students were 
in attendance at University College and the 
London School of Economies of the University 
of London: thirteen men and nineteen women. 
For the session of 1925-26 there were fourteen : 
three men and eleven women. For 1926-27 
there were nineteen: eight men and eleven 
women. During 1927-28, six: two men and 
four women. Five men and two women were in 
attendance for two years. 

Among the several faculties these students 
were distributed as follows: 


1925-26 1926-27 1927-28 


Arts 6 7 4 
Medical sciences 4 4 0 
Sciences 4 8 2 


The courses or special fields chosen by the 
students were: Biochemistry, two; chemistry, 
two; embryology, one; English, six; German, 
one; history, four; philosophy, one; phonetics, 
two; physiology, eight; psychology, three; sta- 
tistics, four. 

Of the thirty-two who pursued work in the 
University of London during the period of 
1925-28, six received the degree of Ph.D., and 
one received the degree of D.Se. 

The American universities represented were: 
Brown University, one; Bryn Mawr College, 
five; Columbia University, six; Cornell Univer- 
sity, one; Harvard University, four; the Johns 
Hopkins University, one; Princeton University, 
two; Radcliffe College, one; Smith College, one; 
University of California, one; University of 
Chicago, three; University of Minnesota, two; 
University of Vermont, one; University of Wis- 
consin, one; Vassar College, one; Yale Uni- 
versity, one. 

The highest American degrees held by the stu- 
dents were: Ph.D., eight; M.A., nine; M.D., six; 
B.A., seven; no degrees reported, three. 

All interested in American education, but 
especially the above-named universities, will be 
gratified by the comment of the provost of Uni- 
versity College: “In all cases their work and 
progress were satisfactory.” 

Davin A. RoBeRTSON 
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EDUCATION FOR THE GULLIBLE 


QuiTE a bit has been said about the high cost 
of selling, the social uselessness of salesmen and 
the waste in advertising, and yet it continues. 
The influence of Stuart Chase’s “Tragedy of 
Waste” and the later Chase and Schlink’s “Your 
Money’s Worth” has not been little. Outeries 
such as these are challenges, but only challenges. 
I have noted no falling off in the Listerine sales 
or in the demand for Murine or what have you. 
The problem of maldistribution is so huge that 
the giant needs constant battering. What of it? 
If one takes that view, nothing can be done but 
simply to accept the situation. But, if one is 
blessed with an urge, a bit of deep-seated evan- 
gelism, a feeling that there is some hope, then— 
the cure-all—edueation. 

Edueation for the gullible! More tangibly 
put, education in sales-resistanceship. Once we 
have developed a race imbued with the funda- 
mental concepts of sales-resistanceship (I shall 
not attempt to name them), the nostrum monger 
will die a natural and quick death. Some hope- 
ful signs are appearing. We have beginnings 
in education for the consumer. The more alert 
and socially minded home economics depart- 
ments of our larger high schools and colleges 
have, in part at least, paid some attention to the 
problem of getting the most for your money. 
But where can you find work being done in 
sales-resistanceship ? 

The plastic age is the place to begin. Here is 
a job for the social study and commercial de- 
partments of our high schools, our people’s col- 
leges. The social study departments have too 
long concerned themselves with the extolling of 
a bookish history, although some of the cour- 
ageous ones are breaking away from that, and 
the commercial departments of the typical large 
high school have in the past taken the job of 
turning out stenographers and typists, mere 
clerical mills. The social composition of this 
particular division of secondary education is 
such that it is a strategic place in which to 
apply antidotes for the ill effects of high-pres- 
sure salesmanship. Hence my somewhat naive 
suggestion that the prosaic commercial depart- 
ment take on this task. Besides, since some of 
them offer courses in salesmanship (yes, even on 
the high-school level), there really develops a 
reciprocal duty for any school offering such 

















rk to give offsetting courses in sales-resis- 
tanceship. 

From the standpoint of social values, which 
most bright high-school 


ild it profit the 


or the docile college freshman to 

the concept of marginal utility or the 
sult of an experiment proving that there is no 
cessary relationship between price and qual- 
v? Or Adam Smith’s canons of taxation com- 
ired with a thoroughgoing knowledge of how 
Certainly if 


e accepts the doctrine that education is prep- 


to detect spurious advertising? 


ration for complete participation in life, much 

be presented favoring the immediate intro- 
ction of courses in sales-resistanceship on the 
levels of education. It might even take 


w« 
severa 


the august sacredness of an entrance require- 


If the well-known statement of ex-President 
Eliot to the effect that the major purpose of an 
edueation was to “know a good man when he 

one” it would seem that this thing could 
ke tangible form in sales- 


our program of 


resistaneceship education. The power to detect 
nest salesmen and the ability to silence with 

speed and certainty the glib and brass-tongued 
low would be an ability of no small price. 
With whole armies of pedagogues engaged in 
b analyses, testing techniques and other scien- 


procedures, the problem of building a 


irse in sales-resistanceship appears within the 
inds of possibility. Suecessful training in 
lesmanship in some instances has been based 
method of analyzing in great detail the 
processes of selling. This is done by carefully 
noting what successful salesmen in various fields 


The edu- 


itional pioneer in the field of sales-resistance- 


lo and how their suecess is achieved. 


ship might by one method or another obtain 


(possibly from the salesmen themselves, al- 


though there are some dubious ethical principles 
nvolved) the names of several hard and super- 
hard prospects. Then, by a system of careful 
thorough analysis, that courageous educa- 
nalist would have objective data concerning 
make-up of hardy sales resisters. This tech- 
jue could be applied to meet any local situ- 
If most of our real education (real in the 
sense of actual) comes through advertising and 
other informal channels, the educational scheme 


mrnet+ 


ist have some device to serve as a counter- 
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irritant for such advertising and salesmanship 
conceived, 
The 


real issue behind this whole question of illth is 


as are socially useless. Sensibly 


sales-resistanceship would do the trick. 


the question of the reduction of gullibility. 
Haroitp Gustav SHIELDS 
UNIVERSITY oF CHICAGO 


A VITAL CONSIDERATION FOR EDU- 
CATIONAL RESEARCH 

THE article entitled, “Do College Students 
Know and Understand the Lord’s Prayer?” by 
Lester R. Whee ler, in the issue of SCHOOL AND 
Society for December 8, raises an important 
point in the field of educational research: that 
of choice of material on which the investigation 
is to be based. In the case at hand, the subject- 
matter is the Lord’s Prayer. It deserves, be 
cause of its nature, the highest respect of every 
one, no matter to what faith one is pledged, but 
as a basis for research as to the ability of a 
group to interpret that which has been memo- 
rized, it does not possess the proper character- 
isties. 

By the 
compelled to repeat the Lord’s Prayer so fre- 


laws of Tennessee the students are 


quently that it becomes a matter of form. 
When it is given in unison the individual does 
not have the real opportunity to give thought 
ful expression to the words, but must hurry on 
behind by the 


Is it surprising that this 


to the next phrase or be left 


rest of the group. 


‘ 


repetition has brought a more definite under 
standing of the words than of the thought con 
tained ? 

The seore cards used presented the views of 
ten ministers, representing five denominations. 
Apparently a fair representation, but who can 
say that the Lord’s Prayer has one, two, ten or 
fifty meanings? It is so highly figurative that 
individual interpretations will naturally vary. 
For this reason, I criticize the choice of matter 
on which to base any conclusions of educational 
value. 

The writer has placed his emphasis on the 
fact that the prayer has been repeated so many 
times, and he has not considered the nature of 
the selection. He seems quite disturbed that 
the prospective teachers do not seem to agree on 
the meaning and will not be qualified to teach 
it to their pupils. 
the error, committed before in 


Here he seems to commit 


Tennessee, of 
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telling trained educators what to teach. Bible 
reading is a common practice, but when one 
tries in a public school to tell others what a 
figurative selection means, he is attempting a 
real task. 

We are compelled to notice that the title re- 
fers to “college students,’ but the research was 
conducted in a state that makes specifie require- 
ments and among 540 students. It is mislead- 
ing and suggestive of hasty conclusions. The 
writer refers to the failure of the chureh to 
teach the students the “wider and more subtle 
meaning” of the well-known passage. By so 
doing, he presents the characterization of the 
material that I have mentioned. He realized 


too late that the subtle meanings make the 
prayer improper material for the test. 

The writer’s final statement is the repetition 
of a truth that has been known for a long time, 
but I sincerely feel that his research has not 
added proof to that known. My criticisms of 
the report of his research are as follows: (1) 
General title for a specific case. (2) Faulty 
choice of subject-matter for the test. (3) Fail- 
ure to bring out new facts of educational value, 
reasonably expected, to be worthy of the name 
educational research. 

James A. PIRNIE 

ROBINSON SEMINARY, 

Exeter, N. H. 


QUOTATIONS 


RESIDENTIAL COLLEGES AT HAR- 
VARD AND YALE 

Ar the November meeting of the Yale Cor- 
poration recommendations were presented pro- 
viding for new residential quadrangles for 
undergraduates, of whom about 750 are without 
adequate dormitory accommodations, to be 
erected as soon as the sites decided on for them 
can be made available and the tunds secured 
for their construction. This action, as ratified 
at the meeting of the corporation in December, 
calls for the early provision, as an initial step, 
of four such quadrangles: of which two can be 
erected, it is hoped, in the near future. 

The need for some such solution of Yale’s 
over-ecrowded undergraduate schools has been 
under serious consideration ever since the in- 
crease in numbers that followed the war had 
shown that Yale life to-day had lost important 
benefits to the students that were theirs when 
classes were smaller. In 1914 the late Profes- 
sor George Burton Adams proposed a “Third 
College,” which was to give a type of educa- 
tion between that of the college and scientific 
school. The reconstruction of 1919-20, how- 
ever, took the select course from Sheffield and 
added it to the college as a non-Latin Ph.B. 
course. Conditions having become more acute 
since then partly owing to this change and 
partly to larger entrance classes, the university 
has been considering various plans for relief. 
Several have been under discussion and the 





result was the corporation’s decision stated 
above, which will now go into effect as sites 
and funds become available. 

In the meanwhile Harvard University seems 
to have been facing much the same conditions 
of student population and was studying its 
plans for relief. Both Yale and Harvard had 
come to the same general conclusion, that the 
English small-college-unit plan was __ best 
adapted to American college conditions. Har- 
vard had therefore decided to begin a reorgani- 
zation of its college in small residential units, 
when funds could be procured. Learning of 
this (according to a statement in the Boston 
Globe of December 27 last, which at this 
writing has not been affirmed or commented 
upon officially by Harvard) Edward 8S. Hark- 
ness, ’97, offered to Harvard $3,000,000 as the 
initial fund for earrying out its plan. This 
gift to Harvard by Mr. Harkness—of whose 
help in emergencies and of whose many under- 
takings for Yale on his own initiative, Yale 
and Yale men are most appreciative and owe 
him much—is a fine gift to American education 
and has pleased Yale men everywhere. 

We should leave the matter at this point but 
for two misunderstandings that have come from 
newspaper statements about this gift—one that 
makes it appear that Mr. Harkness offered this 
great gift to Harvard without giving Yale a 
similar opportunity; the other that Yale had 
declined such an offer. In fairness to Mr. 
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and 


Yale, The 


misstatements 


H: kness, Harvard Alumni 

feels that 
rrected. 

Mr. Harkness had long held the belief that 
rgraduates at Yale University should be 


Weekly such should 


ised in small residential quadrangles, each 
taining from 150 to 200 students, and each 
pped with its own dining halls, proctors’ 
This had 


d with officers of the university, at the 


s and commons. idea he dis- 
time expressing his desire to cooperate 

the university in financing the cost of such 
jject. This plan, and other proposals, such 
hose for the establishment of an “Honors 
College” and for the division of the under- 
luate group into several colleges, were taken 
ler consideration by a faculty committee 
h based its procedure on its desire to sub- 
comprehensive recommendations on all of 


e proposals and their bearing on each other. 
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Largely because of the enforced absences for 
long periods of the officers of the university 
the the 


faculty in connection with the endowment fund, 


and many of leading members of 
the work of this committee was delayed, so that 
a complete report could not be made by July 1, 
1928, the time set by Mr. Harkness for a final 
decision on his proposal. The offer therefore 
lapsed, as was explained in a public statement 
by the university early this week. 

The 


student-residential 


however, of a_ better 


Yale, 


tinued to be given thorough study through the 


problem itself, 


organization at con- 
summer and fall, and, as stated above, came to 
the Yale 


Corporation when the decision was reached to 


a head at the December meeting of 


erect four new undergraduate quadrangles and 
to start work on the first two of these as soon 


as funds were in hand.—The Yale Alumni 


Weekly. 


REPORTS 


THE MILLION DOLLAR RESEARCH 
FUND OF THE DEPARTMENT 
OF SUPERINTENDENCE 


Tue following letter has been addressed to 
members of the Department of Superin- 


aence 


You will remember that at the Boston Meeting of 
Department of Superintendence the ‘‘Commit- 
| Financing Educational Research’’ submitted 
. report recommending ‘‘the creation of a perma- 
ent $1,000,000 Fund to be invested in safe securi- 
s with the income to be used for educational 
rch on such studies as the department may 


from time to time authorize and direct to be 


ommittee further recommended that: 
‘In creating a permanent fund for this purpose, 
paid solicitors be employed and no large gifts 
We believe it should be a genuine co- 
perative undertaking by which the superintendents 
themselves, through sacrifice and devotion to the 


i sought. 


welfare, should undertake to create through 

small gifts from the friends of public edu 

a fund sufficient to produce an annual in- 

me of $40,000 to be devoted to such research as 
will help to make public education mbre fruitful, 
more efficient in administration, and more genuinely 
lemoeratie in meeting the needs of all the children. 
Larger gifts, if they are offered without condi- 
ns which will make them unacceptable, may be 





received, but always with the understanding that 
they are to be used in such manner as the execu- 
tive committee may direct to advance the general 
welfare. 

‘*With a membership in the department of over 
3,100, which ought to become 4,000 in a short time, 
we believe it will be comparatively easy to raise 
$1,000,000, if each member in his own community 
among his friends and acquaintances will undertake 
#250 for this We 
that the attempt be made to raise the fund in this 


to raise purpose. recommend 


” 


manner, upon a democratic, nation-wide basis. 


A number of subscriptions to the amount of 


$250 each have already been paid in, and the 
National Education 


take charge of the fund and to 


trustees of the Association 
have agreed to 


administer it in accordance with the terms of the 


report. 

We hope to be able to report at the Cleveland 
meeting that the $1,000,000 fund is in sight. The 
membership of the department is now 3,684. The 


balance of 
the fund from sources outside the department, if 


committee will undertake to raise the 
the members will get back of the undertaking to the 
extent of #250 each. 

We are proposing that each member of the de 
$250, to be 


Many will prefer 


partment assume responsibility for 


paid in five annual instalments. 
to pay the entire amount themselves; others will 
be able through their Parent-Teacher Associations, 


and through local friends of education, to secure 
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what they may not wish to pay personally, each 
member being entirely free to handle the matter 
as he desires. By this plan there would be created 
during the first year a fund of $200,000, which at 
4 per cent. would yield an income of $8,000, the 
second year $400,000 with an income of $16,000. 
In five years the full million dollars would be 
reached, with an annual income of $40,000, which 
would enable the department to carry on a con- 
tinuous study of the problems of school adminis- 
tration from funds entirely within its own control 
and independent of any outside influence or the 
implications or suspicion of obligation to any 
interest except the public welfare. 

We are enclosing pledge cards, and are asking 
that they be filled and returned to Mr. S. D. 
Shankland, executive secretary of the department, 
1201 Sixteenth Street, Washington, D. C.; an 


addressed envelope is enclosed for this purpose, 
Will you please give this matter your early atten. 
tion, in order that the committee may be able to 
report the results at the business meeting in Cleve. 
land on Tuesday morning, February 26? 

Let’s do the job and get it off our hands. It 
ean be done and done easily if every member wil] 
assume his small share of the responsibility. 

Sincerely yours, 
RANDALL J. CONDON, 
Chairman 
FRANK W. BALLou 
CHARLES H. JUDD 
LAMONT F. Hopce 

FRANK D. Boynton, 

President Department of Superin- 
tendence and Member of Committee. 

JANUARY 12, 1929. 


SOCIETIES AND MEETINGS 


THE ASSOCIATION OF AMERICAN 
COLLEGES 

THe Association of American Colleges went 
south for the first time in its history, holding 
its fifteenth annual meeting at Chattanooga, 
Tennessee, January 10 to 12. About 275 of 
the more than 400 member colleges were repre- 
sented by well over 300 presidents, deans and 
professors. 

For the first time also the association went 
outside the field of education by passing unani- 
mously a resolution in favor of the Kellogg 
peace treaty and telegraphing its approval to 
the secretary of state. As to two other mat- 
ters—anti-evolution legislation and district con- 
ference regulations dealing with commercialism 
in athletics—the association declined to take 
specific action, the point being made that the 
purpose of the association is “inclusive and 
cooperative rather than exclusive and standard- 
izing and that legislation and regulations are 
not within its province.” 

There was, however, plenty of discussion of 
the situation as to anti-evolution legislation, in- 
eluding the address of Dr. William L. Poteat, 
president emeritus and professor of biology in 
Wake Forest College, in which he said: 


The demagogue and the propagandist are hav- 
ing a rollicking time with this nation of seventh 
graders. Remember the frank admission of pub- 


lishers that public-school texts on science 
changed on the demand of fundamentalist opinion 
Remember this propaganda of obscurantism is just 
begun. Florida, Kansas, Oklahoma and Colorad 
are scheduled to follow the lead of Arkansas 
For the youth of all America fetters are now 
forging, and unless the colleges and universities 
interpose with address and vigor to protect t 
helpless against the misinformed, we can expect 
nothing but disloyalty and execration when these 
fetters come to be broken, as they surely will. 


Present tendencies in college athletics were 
diseussed in a paper by Professor Bert E. 
Young, of Indiana University, and in remarks 
by President H. M. Gage, of Coe College, who 
presented and advocated endorsement of th 
new athletic regulations of the North Central 
Association. Without reference to these or 
other specific regulations the association passed 
a resolution as follows: 


The acceptable college encourages high-class 
athletics as an ally of educational efforts. This 
association stands against such abuses as com 
mercialism, professionalism and sensational ex 
ploitation of college teams by promoters within 
or without the college. The tone of athletics must 
be in harmony with the general tone required of 
a member ifstitution. The management and ¢o2- 
trol of the athletics of an institution should be 
vested in a small, effective and responsible body 
chosen from the chief administrative officers, esp* 
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y the president, the deans and the athletic 
mittee, with the full support of the trustees. 


A PRELIMINARY JOINT SESSION 

The general theme of the meeting was an- 
unced as “The College Teacher.” This same 
me was considered at a joint session on the 
rning of January 10, preceding the associa- 

1 meeting, under the auspices of the Edu- 
onal Associations and the Council of Church 
Boards of Education. Papers on “What Con- 
tutes a Good College Teacher” were pre- 
ted by Dr. Robert L. Kelly, President Guy 
Snavely, of Birmingham-Southern College; 
sident Rees E. Tulloss, of Wittenberg Col- 
and Professor Charles H. Judd, director 

the School of Education, University of 
Chieago. Dr. Judd charged that “the Amer 
1: colleges have steadfastly held to the mytho- 

al faith that good teachers are the product 
chance. I should like to be as emphatic as 

[ ean in the assertion that good teachers are 
ays and invariably products of conscious 
rt. ... The time has come when institutions 


take a hand in the production of teachers.” 


THE ANNUAL DINNER 

There were about 330 persons in attendance 

the annual dinner of the Association of 
{merican Colleges, held at the Read House on 
he evening of January 10. The program in- 
ded singing by students in the musie depart- 
ent of the University of Chattanooga. 
Trevor Arnett, president of the association, 
ve, as a part of his presidential address, the 


results of a study of college teachers’ salaries. 


He showed that, in 302 colleges throughout the 
untry, “the average salary paid to teachers 
the rank of instructors and upwards” in- 
reased from $2,279 in 1919-20 to $2,958 in 
1926-27, an increase of 29.8 per cent. The 


average salary ranged from $3,385 for New 


ngland to $2,660 for the southern states; this 


tter figure is an advance of 33.4 per cent. 
er 1919-20, the largest for any geographical 
division. Mr. Arnett pointed out that, on the 
basis of the 1914-15 dollar, the average nominal 
salary of $2,958 is a real average salary of 
31,525, so that teachers “were but slightly better 


off in 1927 than were like workers in 1914.” 
Of 11,361 teachers who replied, 7,557 reported 


+ 


that they supplemented their regular salaries 
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for the nine months’ session by other earnings, 
which equaled 23.8 per cent. of their regular 
salaries. “The earnings range from a few 
dollars to $10,000 or more. The median is 
$522. Only a fourth make $1,000 or more and 


.7 per cent. as much as $2,000 or more.” 





The range of the college salary scale is nar- 
row, Mr. Arnett found. “No one receives a 
salary over $15,000, and but one per cent. of 
the teachers receive more than $7,000 per year. 

Certain of the leading universities and 
colleges, both large and small, have secured 
funds for salary increases and are paying to 
their leading protessors salaries of $7,000 to 


$10,000 per year. 


Mr. Arnett closed with these queries : 


(1) Whether the salary range for college 
teachers should not be widened | making the 
upper limit flexible so as to provide salaries large 
enough to attract able men. 

2) Whether it would not be well for colleges 
and universities to add a sufficient sum to the 
regular salaries of the faculties to enable them 
to control outside work. 

(3) Whether waiving the principle of permanent 


tenure in return for higher salaries would not be 


an advantage to the teaching profession. 


The second speaker at the dinner was Dr. 
Poteat, who spoke “In Praise of Ignorance,” 
ironically in reference to “the heated contro- 
versies in certain religious circles about irrele 
vant matters long ago settled by responsible 
men of science,” and seriously in reference to 
“the crucial questions in all fields of physical 
nature, no less than those of personality” in 
which “the great scientists—we may ignore the 
minor scientists—admit their limitations.” 

The third dinner speaker, for whom the col- 
lege delegates rose as the guest of honor, was 
Viscount Vincent Massey, minister from the 
Canadian government at Washington. Mr. 
Massey touched upon the characteristics which 
Canadian and American colleges have in 
common : 

First, our colleges for the most part are resi- 
dential communities; secondly, they exist to teach 
the humanities; and, thirdly, they endeavor to train 
the character as well as to educate the mind. This 
trinity of objects is, of course, common to secon 
dary schools the world over, but in the realm of 
higher education I believe these are the peculiar 


possession of the American and British systems. 
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Mr. Massey discussed problems which con- 
front Canadian and American faculties alike, 
“probably the greatest of which is due to a 
virtue which all North Americans possess—an 
unquenchable desire for education.” 


THE TRAINING OF COLLEGE TEACHERS 

At the morning session of January 11, Pres- 
ident Ernest H. Wilkins, of Oberlin College, 
gave the report of the commission on the en- 
listment and training of college teachers. The 
commission recommended that the Association 
of American Colleges should request the lead- 
ing graduate schools of the country: 


(1) To ascertain the proportion of their own 
doctorial graduates engaged in college teaching. 

(2) To ascertain the proportion of their present 
doctoral candidates intending to engage in college 
teaching. 

(3) To restudy individually the question as to 
whether they are doing all they can to train stu- 
dents for college teaching. 

The commission further suggests: 

(4) That no graduate school admit to candidacy 
for the doctorate any student intending to engage 
in college teaching who has not a wide background 
of intellectual interest and experience. 

(5) That efforts be made to give to each grad- 
uate student intending to engage in college teach- 
ing an adequate training in methods of teaching as 
applied to the department of knowledge in which 
the student is working. 

(6) That each graduate school should offer to 
students intending to engage in college teaching 
an adequate and varied optional course in the in- 
structional and administrative problems of the 
American college. 

(7) That for those graduate students who are 
intending to engage in college teaching there be 
an optional quantitative relaxation of the research 
requirement; and 

(8) That heads of departments in graduate 
schools regard it as a part of their task to acquaint 
themselves with all readily ascertainable evidence 
as to the teaching ability of their graduate 
students. 


The commission also made certain recommen- 
dations as to the development of the teaching 
ability of newly appointed instructors. Late 
in the meeting the association acted favorably 
on the recommendations of the commission. 
Among those taking part in the discussion were 
President James L. MeConaughy, of Wesleyan 
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University; Dean Marshall 8. Brown, of New 
York University; Dean Otis E. Randall, of 
Brown University; Dr. Kelly, presenting a 
letter from President W. P. Few, of Duke Uni 
versity; Dean Melvin E. Haggerty, of the Uni 
versity of Minnesota; President D. L. Marsh, 
of Boston University; President J. A. Apple, 
of Hood College, and Dean R. A. Kent, of 
Northwestern University. 


REPORTS OF OTHER COMMISSIONS 

That “a cordial feeling between this associa 
tion and the American Association of Univer 
sity Professors’ has been established was re 
ported by President W. W. Boyd, of the 
Western College for Women, as chairman ot 
the commission on academic freedom and 
academic tenure. The commission, feeling “that 
there is little more that can be done at the 
present,” recommended that it be discharged 
This was done. 

Dr. Charles R. Mann, director of the Amer 
ican Council on Edueation, gave the report ot 
the commission on surveys, in which wer 
chronicled experiments in improving the mech 
anism of college administration and operation 
and other experiments toward developing ob 
jective measures of the product of colleg 
operations. In closing, Dr. Mann dealt with 
the general theme of the meeting and made fou 
points as follows: 

(1) There are great teachers in every walk ot 
life. 

(2) The great teacher’s personality and methods 
are unique. You can’t define a teacher, therefore, 
in terms of personality. 

(3) The great teacher is revealed by the changes 
he works in people. 

(4) The distinctive acts of a great teacher are 
first, that he decentralizes responsibility; second 
that he stimulates persistent thinking; third, that 
he fosters religious faith. These three give you 
objective measures for judging a teacher. 


] 


The report of the commission on personne! 
technique based on questions sent out by Pres 
dent L. B. Hopkins, of Wabash College, as 
chairman, was presented by Dean Herbert F. 
Hawkes, of Columbia College. 

To the question, do you have a group ol 
faculty members to advise students, 256 col 
leges answered yes and 66 answered no. As 
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the giving of medical service to students, 280 
nswered yes, and 39 no. Psychological tests 


5 different forms of test) are used at 271 


eges: 49 eolleges do not use such tests. Per- 

nnel records apart from records in the office 

the registrar are kept at 174 colleges; 136 
eported that they do not keep separate records. 
lo the question, does any agency in the institu- 
tion know the quality of scholastie work during 

nd before the end of any semester, 312 colleges 
replied yes and nine replied no. Some agency 
carrying on research in education or personnel 
was reported by 152 colleges, while 163 wrote 
that they have no such agency. A total of 186 
nstitutions replied yes to the question, is there 
any member of the administration or faculty 
vho utilizes information from all six of the 
indicated sources ? 

President Frederick C. Ferry, of Hamilton 
College, gave the report of the commission on 
college architecture and college instruction in 
the fine arts, announcing the forthcoming book 
on college architecture by Charles Z. Klauder, 
sponsored by the Carnegie Corporation and to 
be published by Charles Seribner’s Sons. 

Various ways in which schools and colleges 
ire cooperating to raise intellectual standards 
were described by Dean Raymond Walters, of 
Swarthmore College, in a report which he pre- 
sented as chairman of the commission on fac- 
ulty and student scholarship. 

“Experimentation with the College Teacher's 
Problems” was the subject of a presentation 
by Dean Melvin E. Haggerty, of the College 
of Education, University of Minnesota, in which 
he told of four types of such experimentation. 
These new ventures show, Dean Haggerty said, 
that “the diversity and rapidity of change in 
college education exceeds all previous experience 
n this country,” and that college administrators 
re determined to “substitute facts for plati- 


tudes” and to “drive out educational supersti- 


tion with knowledge and understanding. 


Business Marrers 
A detailed report on work of the executive 
committee and of the executive secretary for the 
first year was presented by Dr. Robert L. Kelly. 
A tribute to Dr. Kelly’s service in founding 
the Association of American Colleges in 1914 


ind to his activity since as “a great educational 
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statesman” was paid by President Albert N 
Ward, of Western Maryland College, and, upon 
President Ward’s motion, the association voted 
an appropriation of $500 to Dr. Kelly to take 
a vacation and to recuperate from his recent 
illness of influenza. 

The report of the treasurer, Warden Bernard 
I. Bell, of St. Stephen’s College, showed receipts 
for the year of $22,518 and disbursements of 
$15,990. The total assets of the association 
were indicated as $6,927. 

The membership fee was increased from $25 
to $50 a year, upon motion of the committee on 
resolutions, made by the chairman, President 
D. J. Cowling, of Carleton College. Other ac- 
tion, taken upon motion of this committee, in 
cluded creation of a department of educational 
research ; recommendation of the “uniform trust 
for public uses”; acceptance of the Carnegie 
Corporation’s invitation to become the agency 
of promoting plans for the improvement of 
public libraries; warning against fraudulent 
“degree-mill” colleges, and approval of the 
World Student Union. 

Officers for 1929-30 were elected as follows: 


President; President Guy E. Snavely, of Bir 
mingham-Southern College. 

Vice-President: President William Mather Lewis, 
of Lafayette College. 

Executive secretary: Dr. Robert L. Kelly, New 
York City. 

Treasurer: Warden Bernard I. Bell, St. Ste 
phen’s College. 

Additional members executive committee: Presi 
dent Ada L. Comstock, of Radcliffe College, and 
Trevor Arnett, of the General Education Board. 

RayMOND WALTERS 

SWARTHMORE COLLEGE 


THE AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF 
UNIVERSITY PROFESSORS 

THE decision to establish an appointment 
service for college and university teachers was 
perhaps the most important action taken by 
the American Association of University Pro 
fessors at its fifteenth annual meeting held at 
the Casa Italiana, Columbia University, on 
December 31 and January 1. No such non 
commercial general appointment service for 


college teachers exists at the present time. 


Headquarters for the service will be 26 Jackson 


ty 
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Place, Washington, D. C., where a permanent 
office is to be opened by the association early 
in 1929. The appointment service will be avail- 
able only to members of the association but it 
was also voted to establish a non-voting junior 
membership for graduate students and those 
not yet eligible as active members. The report 
on the appointment service was presented by 
Professor Joseph Mayer, of Tufts, chairman of 
the special committee on the subject. 

Freedom of teaching in science was discussed 
at some length and it was voted to appoint a 
committee to cooperate with the American Asso- 
ciation for the Advancement of Science in the 
preparation of a pamphlet on this subject for 
general circulation. 

The testimony presented to the Federal Trade 
Commission on efforts to utilize college teachers 
as agents of propaganda was considered, but 
it was deemed inappropriate to express a formal 
opinion until the commission has made its final 
report. The council was requested, however, to 
keep the matter under attention and to recom- 
mend such action by the association as the facts 
may eall for. 

The report of the committee on academic 
freedom and tenure, presented by Professor 
H. R. Fairclough, of Amherst, stated that: “As 
a result of the existence and activity of this 
committee the general conditions of academic 
freedom and tenure throughout the country are 
undoubtedly more satisfactory than they were 
a generation ago. Much, however, still remains 
to be done. We seldom have legal power of 
redress but we do have a powerful weapon in 
the publicity we can give to offending institu- 
tions.” Twenty-nine cases have been handled 
by the committee during the past year. 

Practice and principles of appointment and 
promotions were analyzed and discussed at 
length by the chairman of the committee on 
that subject, Professor Hardin Craig, of 
Stanford. 

The report of the committee on the organiza- 
tion and conduct of local chapters was pre- 
sented by its chairman, Professor Edward S. 
Allen, of Iowa State College. He made many 


recommendations of policy for the guidance of 
chapter officers and suggestions for procedure 
by which the local organizations may play a 
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more lively part in their respective communities. 
He stressed the fact that “this is the only asso- 
ciation which unites college and university 
teachers of all subjects from the whole country 
for informal discussion.” A peculiarly inter- 
esting piece of chapter activity was reported 
by Professor Yandell Henderson, of Yale, a 
study of “Income and Living Costs of a Uni- 
versity Faculty,” made by the Yale Chapter 
at the request of the president of the univer- 
sity and published by the Yale University Press. 
The study indicates, Henderson 
pointed out, not only that the salaries of pro- 
fessors are lower than they should be but that 
they will remain so until the size of the faculty 
The present 


Professor 


is stabilized in each institution. 
tendency, he said, is to use any increase in ap- 
propriation for salaries to increase the size of 
the faculty. 

Two delegates from the Association of Amer- 
ican Colleges addressed the association, Presi- 
dent Boyd, of Western College for Women, and 
President Lewis, of Lafayette. Both expressed 
their satisfaction in the increasingly cordial r 
lations between the association of teachers and 
the association of administrators. 

The directors of the American Council on 
Edueation and the Institute of International 
Edueation described recent activities of their re- 
spective bodies. 

A report from the chairman of the associa- 
tion’s committee on cooperation with Latin 
American universities, Dr. L. S. Rowe, indicated 
promising developments in that field. 

Members active in the foundation and de- 
velopment of the association discussed its 
present problems at the annual dinner held 
Monday night at the Columbia University 
Faculty Club. 

Professor H. C. Warren, of Princeton, was 
elected vice-president of the association. Ten 
members of the council were elected: Professors 
B. H. Bodie, Ohio State; M. T. Bogert, Colum- 
bia; A. L. Bondurant, Mississippi; H. S. 
Conard, Grinnell; H. G. Doyle, George Wash- 
ington; P. O. Ray, California, Berkeley; F. K. 
Richtmyer, Cornell; Joel Stebbins, Wisconsin; 
H. S. White, Vassar; H. V. Wilson, North 
Carolina. 
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EDUCATIONAL RESEARCH AND STATISTICS 


EXPENDITURE BY HIGH- 
SCHOOL TEACHERS 


TIME 


Mec has been written in education maga- 
said 

about the importance of time budgets 

hers. A 

ct have been published, but the prob- 


in teachers’ institutes and con 


few tabulations of data on 
s ever a new one and somewhat irksome in 
ipation. This is no less true of the teacher 
about to enter upon the work of her first 
n than of the teacher who has taught for 
vears and, perhaps, acquired some bad or 
least unsatisfactory teaching habits through 
ivity and unprogressiveness. The impor- 
renewed emphasis on time budgets for 

rs is shown when only thirty-seven out of 
the 
that they had ever made a time 


rs at a institute in far 


cde lared 

wr themselves, and only eleven out of 
that had 
their budgets for half of a school 


county 


thirty-seven declared they 

d to 

longer. Whether this condition is more 

» west than in the east and more true 

ning than of experienced teachers is a 
tter of conjecture at the present time. 

purpose of this little investigation was to 

the amounts of time actually spent on their 

veral activities by the teachers of a small high 

the 


The method of procedure was 


} 


hool, typical of 


ted States. 


hundreds throughout 
lv the preparation of charts on which were 
d the usual activities of high-school teachers, 
spaces for the time spent at each activity 
reach half day of the week. 
r different weeks to the three teachers who 

] 


posed 
i 


These were sent 


the entire faculty of a small high 
ol and who, because they were friends of 
of the writers, might be expected to fill out 
They were 
to fill in the time spaces after each activ- 


charts carefully and accurately. 
sked 
each half day in order that the accounts 
rht be At the end of the 
k the charts were returned to the writers by 
These 


more accurate. 


teachers. teachers—two young 


he charts sent to the teachers covered differ- 
Each teacher wrote, however, that the 
ek covered had been an unusual week, although 


weeks. 





women and one young man—had had an aver 


age of two years of teaching experience. Their 
work represented a wide range of school duties 
Their 


and community duties were unfairly heavy, as 


and related activities. extra-curricular 
they are so often in the small high school in the 
somewhat isolated community. In the state in 
which the high school is located, it is considered 
the 


teachers 


a good high school and is aceredited by 
The 


are graduates of accredited colleges. 


state department of education. 


The average amount of time spent on strictly 
little school 


a very fair 


school work by each teacher in this 
was eight hours and forty minutes 

amount even when augmented by the added hour 
and forty minutes each day that was spent by 
each teacher on extra-curricular activities, but 
eight 
minutes of community work each day of the 


These 


they were overworked and that they did not 


not with the additional added hour and 


school week. teachers felt somewhat that 


have time enough to do their lecitimate work 
well, but this would not have been the ease if 
they had 


more exclusively to their school work. 


themselves 
A differ 


their waking hours would 


been allowed to confine 


ent distribution of 


have made their work more profitable, and 
pleasant as well. 

Two of these teachers did not read any books 
or magazines on education during the period 
charted; one did no general reading, and one 
prepared no lesson plans. Such a chart as this 
intimates the teacher’s relation to and interest 
in his teaching as well as the number of hours 
which he works. 

The condition of the school system is indi 
cated by the heavy extra-curricular duties and 
by the absence of any form of teachers’ meet- 
ings. The outlook of the community is inti- 
nated in its heavy demand for participation in 
community work by the teachers. 

It may, then, be advisable to repeat for the 
benefit of older teachers in these typical com- 
munities as well as for the beginning teachers 
that time budgets are valuable as protection 


against excessive demands on their time. A 


none was immediately preceding or succeeding 
holidays. 








a1) 


Va 


DISTRIBUTION OF WAKIN 


Average time per day 





I II 

Classroom teaching 3:45 3:45 
Preparing lessons 1:27 759 
Correcting papers 04 745 
Grades, records, reports 00 21 
Conferences with pupils 

and parents :00 215 
Conferences with teach 

ers OU 00 
Teachers’ meetings 00 00 
Taking class roll 05 05 
Supervision study hall 1:12 1:30 
Attending school assem 

blies 719 
Professional reading 00 ae 
Extra-curricular activities 1:22 1:36 
P. T. A. meetings 00 06 
General reading :04 o4 
Chureh-SS work 00 00 
Community work 1:48 48 
Committee meetings 20 09 
Society and clubs 00 24 
Lunch 730 245 
Recreation—rest 2:12 1:50 
Time to self other than 

recreation 00 2:26 
Time spent at school 7:15 7:55 
No. classes taught 4% 5 
No. pupils taught 42 48 
School work on Saturday 7:00 2:05 
School work on Sunday > :00 :20 


* Basis taken as sixteen hours. 


time budget may enable them to devote sufficient 
amounts of their time to teaching so that they 
it to A 


many beginning teachers have only vague ideas 


do satisfactorily themselves. great 
of the communities in which they will work and 


If 


they enter—as many do—upon their work with 


the demands that will be made upon them. 
unconsidered ideas of the suitable division of 
time among their professional, social and recrea- 
tional activities, they may—as many do—suffer 
complete or partial failure where it is not at 
all necessary, acquire bad habits of teaching or 
turn from teaching in disgust. 

Even though a time budget may not be satis- 
factory in its first construction, its very recon- 
struction and modification will lead to thought 
about the problem of the distribution of time 
and will assist in the development of a helpful 
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TIME OF THREE TEACHERS 


G 


Per cent 


Total of three 
eight-hour 


Per cent. total 








III per week waking time* work day 
5:00 62:30 26.2 52.1 
00 12:10 5.1 10.2 
:00 4:05 1.7 3.4 
-10 2:25 1.0 ae | 
15 2:30 1.0 2.0 
00 Oo 0 ) 
-00 -00 0 f) 
-10 1:40 7 L.4 
1:03 18:45 7.8 15.6 
09 35 1.5 3.1 
00 2-05 29 1.7 
2-00 94:50 10.0 0.0 
00 30 2 4 
-00 4:50 2 0 
-00 0 
:36 1.3 
04 1.2 
00 8 
-45 10:00 4.2 
:-00 35:10 14.6 
00 12:10 5.1 
7:06 
54 
78 
-00 
:00 


This leaves 3:15 unaccounted for each day by each teacher. 


philosophy of teaching. The teacher who has a 
time budget is able to see clearly whether he 
may assume new voluntary engagements safely 
or may convince others that additional demands 
on his time are unfair. 

Obviously the time budget must be somewhat 
flexible from week to week. It must be used 
by the teacher—not allowed to use him. On the 
other hand, it should be adhered to and built 
up for the weeks of the school year for use in 
succeeding years. Such a development yields 4 
sense of security and freedom in taking time for 


things which are out of the routine, that 
is, assists in creating a feeling of justifiable 


freedom. 
Mary WALKER 
H. R. LASLetTtT 


CORVALLIS, OREGON 








